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THE CONCEPT OF ECONOMIC 
IMPERIALISM 


By RICHARD KOEBNER 


I 


HE term ‘imperialism’ has in the course of its rapid career become 
variegated and elusive to a degree. The word has been accepted as 
a key to the understanding of contemporary history. But there is 
reason to doubt whether the writers, who in the past used it most confidently 
in this sense, were certain of what they meant by it, and did not, in fact, 
become enmeshed in its ambiguity. There is, however, one connotation 
which tends to overshadow all others and to convey to the reader a clear- 
cut meaning tantamount to a great historical revelation. This connotation 
is implied most clearly when the noun ‘imperialism’ is qualified by the 
adjective ‘economic’. Indeed authors and propagandists are sometimes so 
certain of the economic interpretation as to drop the adjective and to 
assume that the reader cannot but think of special economic interests when- 
ever the word imperialism is brought out.! 

The meaning of the word in this application is as follows. The men 
representing the interests of capital in the greater countries of the West 
have obtained control of the foreign and colonial policy of their govern- 
ments. The nations which are commonly referred to by the term of 
‘western civilization’ have been goaded by their capitalists into bringing 
weaker peoples oversea within their grip and into exploiting them. The 
same had been done by Venetians, Dutchmen and Englishmen in former 
centuries ; but—so the doctrine runs—getting hold of undeveloped countries 
did not become a dominant factor in politics until capitalism reached its 
fall efflorescence—that is to say, until the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. It is then that the age of imperialism—or of economic imperialism 
or of modern imperialism—came into being. How long it lasted—whether 
imperialism is still vigorous in our days or already far on its decline—on 
this question opinions differ. They differ on other points too. Is the 
capitalist interest which dominates the whole movement rooted in the first 


1 Cf. for example F. Sternberg, Der Impertalismus (1926), p. 49: ‘. . . Imperialis- 
mus, das heisst Kapitalexpansion in nicht kapitalistischen Territorien.’ 
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place in great industrial enterprises, or in the profit-making of financiers 
and speculators? Are the instigations of capitalists the only decisive factors 
in the expansionist activities of Western countries or have other motives, 
especially national pride, been of more than subsidiary influence? ; 

Besides differences of historical interpretation there are others concerning 
the application of the term to individual cases. To many people it will 
sound absurd if a minor state, as for instance Belgium or the Netherlands, 
js credited with ‘imperialism’ in its colonies; nevertheless, this is done. 
But all such divergences are of minor importance in relation to the general 
point of view represented by the term ‘economic imperialism’: modern 
foreign and colonial policies obeying the dictates of capitalist interests. 

At the time when this view of modern history was wedded to ‘imperialism’ 
the word had already been for some time a topic in animated controversies. 
But accentuated by the economic connotation it was eventually to become 
a powerful irritant. Whatever the truth of its assertion concerning 
economic influences on modern politics—its claim to expose these influences 
has conferred on the word the quality of a powerful factor in modern public 
life. 

The term ‘imperialism’ is altogether of recent origin. It started its 
career when Europe, and especially England, pondered over the destinies 
of the second French Empire. Twenty years later it was called in to denote 
contemporary ways of English foreign politics, the politics of Disraeli. 
After one more decade it began to be accepted as an expression which 
embodied belief in the British Empire. This last meaning has endured to 
our own day. But most people who value the Empire connexion have 
become shy of styling themselves imperialists. They cannot but be conscious 
of the ominous connotations which have accrued to both ‘imperialism’ and 
‘imperialist’.. In these connotations the original bias of the term which 
implied criticism of Louis Napoléon and of Beaconsfield is still to be traced; 
but this bias has been resuscitated and applied to the objects of enthusiasm 
which inspired the ‘imperialism’ in the 18go0’s. This enthusiasm was then 
itself expanding its meaning. While at first it had given pride of place 
to the connexion between the mother-country and the self-governing 
dominions, in the last years of the century the Asiatic and especially the 
new African dependencies came to be valued no less highly. The African 
exploits led to grave political repercussions, internationally as well as 
internally, and it was in this connexion that a bad name attached again to 

imperialism’. An echo arose across the Atlantic. In the United States 
the expansionist moves, prominent during the war of 1898, were dubbed 
imperialism’ by their opponents. The danger of imperialism was pro- 
claimed in both countries, and in connexion with this the economic 
explanation entered the field. Imperialist maxims and imperialist politics 
were said to be the chosen creed of sections of society which were materially 
interested in activities such as the conflict with the Transvaal which led to 


; : : as 
In the following, I sometimes venture to anticipate results of a study, to be 


published later, concerning the career of the term ‘imperialism’ and cognate 
notions. 
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the Boer War and the bid for annexations which emerged from the Spanish- 
American War. 

The fundamental notions of economic imperialism were conceived in 
this atmosphere. ‘hey were welded into a theory by that great advocate of 
a co-ordination between economic effort and social progress, John Atkinson 
Hobson. In his Imperialism, A Study (published in 1902), the concept was 
given a place in the critical analysis of capitalist economics. Such an 
interpretation implied that the concept was applicable not only to the 
politics of Britain and the United States but also to those of other countries 
especially France and Germany. A world-wide application had in fact been 
given to the word by authors who did not approach imperialism from the 
economic point of view. The attempts of the great European powers to 
secure spheres of interest in China were thus resented. English and American 
writers were the first to see the light. In the first years of the present century 
German, French and Italian writers followed suit and discussed the newly- 
discovered spirit of the time. It was, however, well noticed on the continent 
that there was a special connexion between imperialism and the British 
Empire. The French and—still longer—the German public employed the 
word imperialism to describe and to criticize either the ascent of the British 
Empire or modern endeavours to strengthen its coherence. These uses of 
the word were, of course, also frequent in English public opinion. Here an 
assertive as well as a negative ring could be given to the term. In Germany the 
circumstantial scholarship of Schulze-Gaevernitz tried to interpret British 
imperialism as the joint result of diverse historical factors: Puritan education 
of will-power, new national restlessness and economic apprehension. 

These new vicissitudes of the term suggest that the exclusive association 
of imperialism and capitalist acquisitiveness had so far failed to establish 
itself. The vogue attained by the word contributed only to still more 
meanings being read into it. It was also applied to the history of empires 
generally. ‘In a sense it may be said that imperialism is as old as the world’ ; 
so Lord Cromer justified his thoughtful comparison between ‘Ancient and 
Modern Imperialism’, the first of many disquisitions to which the concept 
meant neither more nor less than the phenomenon of empire-building 
throughout history. Before 1914 the line indicated by Hobson was followed 
only by socialist authors in Germany and Austria who incorporated the 
imperialist policy of capitalist expansion into the framework of ideas of Karl 
Marx, i.e. by O. Bauer, K. Hilferding, Rosa Luxemburg. But they were as 
yet of little consequence, even in the Marxian camp.’ Another adept was 
won during the war. While German socialists were still quarrelling whether 
the concept of imperialism was to be adopted into their system of thought, 
Lenin was studying Hobson’s book in Ziirich and basing on it the far- 
reaching conclusions of his pamphlet Imperialism the Highest State of 
Capitalism. This pamphlet was printed in Petrograd when its author 
returned there in 1917. 

Lenin wished to make the Russians understand that fighting the war 
against Germany was nothing but bleeding for international capitalism. 

1 The same holds true of H. N. Brailsford’s War of Steel and Gold (1914). 
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It would be interesting to know whether and with whom his argument 
carried influence while Russia’s adherence to the Allied cause was still in 
suspense. The world-wide influence of his pamphlet dates, however, from 
1920 when it was translated into German and French and helped to 
enhance the reputations of the earlier books of Hilferding and Rosa 
Luxemburg with the Marxists. But by that time doctrines of economic 
imperialism directly derived from Hobson had found favour with socialists 
too, who did not profess Marxian orthodoxy. Leonard Woolf by his 
Empire and Commerce in Africa and his more popular pamphlet Economic 
Imperialism started the campaign of the English Labour Research Depart- 
ment for winding up colonial empires. In 1921 ‘economic imperialism’ 
was the subject of a series of lectures delivered by the French Professor 
Achille Viallate at the Institute of Politics, William’s College, Mass. ‘These 
lectures were published in English and French in 1923. The author, who 
twenty years earlier had interpreted the protectionist imperialism of 
Chamberlain as a contribution to British self-sufficiency,! enlarged now on 
the subject of imperialist expansion. It was, according to him, dictated by 
the desire of the ‘great industrial nations’ to find ‘outlets both for the 
utilization of their available capital afd for the surplus of their production’. 
This economic imperialism, he said, had worsened international relations 
before the war; people ought to be warned against the portent of its being 
intensified now.?_ Soon afterwards economic imperialism in this meaning 
became a topic of a vast American literature which was by no means 
intended to further the cause of socialism. W. S. Culbertson emphasized 
the influence of surplus capital on the scramble for raw materials and the 
ensuing international frictions. Carlton Hayes and Parker T. Moon set out 
to see recent European history in the light of ‘substitution of the more 
peaceful and subtle methods of economic imperialism, of investment and 
trade for the aggressive military imperialism of the old régime’. A flood of 
publications written in the same vein followed. Economic imperialism was 
made more or less responsible for the World War. ‘Dollar diplomacy’, the 
name once chosen for the politics of Presidents Th. Roosevelt and W. Taft, 
was now taken to represent the American brand of a world-embracing 
movement. J. Viner stated in 1929 that the term imperialism had become 
‘a downright nuisance’; but in the meantime the economic views expressed 
by it had been adopted in general historical literature.3 

The three groups of thought and propaganda which we may call the 
Marxian, the Fabian and the American by no means represent an identical 
attitude towards contemporary society and politics. But their mutual 
independence gives only greater importance to the facts that they all at 


ia Crise Anglaise. Impérialisme et Protection (1905). Cf. especially p. viii. 

2 Economic Imperialism and International Relations during the last fifty years (New 
York, 1923), pp. 62 f., 167 f, . 
: American writing based on the concept has been reviewed by E. M. Winslow, 
Marxian, Liberal and Sociological Theories of Imperialism’, The Journal of 


Political Economy, vol. 39 (1931), pp. 737 ff. IV. ‘The Formula of Economic 
Imperialism and the Historians.’ 
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the same time have seen reason to elaborate J. A. Hobson’s ideas and that 
they have arrived at views on history much akin to each other. They have 
Joined in achieving a victory for the concept of economic imperialism. This 
success has indeed been frequently and—as we may assume—convincingly 
contested by historians and sociologists. But scholarly criticism was unable 
to prevent the forming of’an international communis opinio for which 
economic imperialism has become an accepted fact. This acceptance has 
had enormous consequences. The historical view expressed in the term has 
gone far to stereotype popular attitudes to western civilization and western 
states. For communists, all the world round, it has given shape to the 
background against which their new world is to emerge. But it has had 
an impact no less vehement on consciences not converted to communism. 
It may have greatly contributed to the American distrust of western Europe 
and the British Empire. In England it has been a moral solvent. It has 
made people averse to colonial activity of every kind and apathetic towards 
imperial misfortunes; these could be easily construed as retributions for the 
economic imperialism of former days. The concept has finally become widely 
known among the peoples who had reasons to regard themselves as objects 
of ‘imperialist’ expansion. It has inspired and embittered national move- 
ments in Asiatic nations, in colonies, and in mandatory countries; it has 
widened the gulf between their intellectuals and the western nations, Great 
Britain in particular. 

In all these directions the impact is still felt. To trace its channels and to 
measure its range is no task for the historian yet. But to ask how modern 
political and economic developments came to be understood by the terms 
of economic imperialism, and how this interpretation was able to carry 
conviction, is to put questions capable of historical investigation. 

The questions would be easily answered if the advocates of the concept 
had succeeded in making good its postulates. For this purpose they would 
have had to clear the concept of its ambiguities and show it to embody an 
adequate interpretation of a certain category of political and administrative 
actions. This brought out, it should have shown that in these actions groups 
of capitalists have taken a leading part. The activities of these capitalists 
ought finally to be demonstrated as consequences of the economic 
structure of capitalist society. If all this were a matter of convincing 
proof there would be no need to ask why the concept has proved 
convincing. 

Some advocates of the historical view implied in the concept have indeed 
been very active in explaining it and in collecting evidence in its proof. But 
the criticism with which they have met has been based on arguments more 
conclusive than the thesis itself. The criticism is equally convincing when it 
dissects the Neo-Marxian tenets (as J. A. Schumpeter has done)! as when 
(as in the writings of J. Viner and E. M. Winslow) it exposes the exaggera- 
tions and misconstructions’ which have marred American scholarship. It 
has been demonstrated again and again that statistical data do not in fact, 
as has been asserted, bring out a tendency of surplus capital to flow into 

1 Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (1943), PP- 49-55. 
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colonial and other ‘imperial’ enterprises rather than into other investments.} 
It has been shown (by W. K. Hancock and S. H. Frankel) that the practical 
problems of colonial economics are by far too serious to be disposed of 
by the indictment of imperialist greed.” Research on diplomatic history 
even if prepared to accept economic influences in general terms has seen no 
occasion to trace them individually. 

In short the critics of the concept have done enough to show that the 
assurance with which it is proclaimed and the confidence with which it is 
accepted are not based on its demonstrability. This negative result adds 
special importance to the questions: How did the concept emerge, how 
came it to carry conviction? 


II 


The concept of economic imperialism thus passed through four distinct 
stages. The first stage saw the emergence of its characteristic motifs which 
were finally arranged into a system by J. A. Hobson. The second stage was 
one of adaptation of Hobson’s views to the framework of Marxist thought. 
In the third stage, since 1920, the doctrine that mankind was fettered by 
economic imperialism was widely propagated, not only in the Marxist- 
Leninist version but in specifically British and American versions as well. 
This promulgation was in the fourth stage followed by the concept becoming 
a powerful political ferment all over the world. We are especially concerned 
with the first of these stages. 

At the beginning of this century the economic interpretation of im- 
perialism was a special instance of a certain historical view. This was the 
view that the nations of the west were obsessed by a common tendency to 
expand their dominance over the world and that this tendency impressed 
its character on the age. In this way one historical generalization—the 
economic one—was quickly superimposed upon another relating to modern 
‘world politics’. Both generalizations implied a historical retrospect. 
According to them the age of imperialism, whether economically inter- 
preted or not, had started in the 1880's and was now in its prime. This view 
has since become a part of school-book history. It cannot, however, be 
thought insignificant to note that this historical doctrine was not widely 
accepted until the very end of the century whose last decades it purported 
to interpret. It was so obviously influenced by contemporary events and 
actions, that we are bound to ask: Do these challenges perhaps apply, in 
fact not to the whole period but only to those few years in which the term 

imperialism came to be used in that far-reaching application? 
eee pee es ae ee in tradition. Reminiscences of the 
ing to do with its cropping up. It was not 
customary as yet to speak of ‘Roman imperialism’ to describe the rise and 


1 Lately by W. K. Hancock, Surve iti 
odie , Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs (1940 
vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 26 f., and by Louis M. Hacker, England and America; the vies 
bind. Inaugural Lecture (Oxford, 1948), pp. gf. 


2 Hancock, Survey, etc. vol. : ital 1: 
Hsrren es Si vol. m, pt. 2, He 300-2; Frankel, Capital investment in 
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growth of this classical empire, and its Mediterranean scope offered no 
obvious analogy to the overseas ventures of modern European powers. The 
word ‘imperialism’ was used somewhat traditionally only in the English 
language and only with regard to the British Empire. In this context it did 
not, in the first place, apply to every extension of the Empire. If abusively 
used it meant Disraelian adventures; if used sympathetically it meant 
strengthening the ties between the mother-country and the self-governing 
colonies. In continental countries a word implying the notion of empire 
ought to suggest meanings very different from that of acquisitions overseas. 
The Austro-Hungarian and the Russian empires had no possessions of this 
kind. Germany and France had both laid claim to such possessions; but 
it was by no means natural to call their colonial aspirations ‘imperial’. The 
German Emperor and Empire (Kaiser und Reich) were symbols of 
regained national unity and strength. In France ‘imperial’ phraseology 
recalled the two Napoléons. 

But apart from the name—what about the identity of purpose which 
the term implies existed in the far-flung enterprises of western nations? 
These activities ranged—it is true—over the whole globe and had followed 
one another very quickly. But to represent them as if they had originated 
in the same motives impelling all nations alike—these interpretations 
conflicted with well-known facts. Let us take our stand at a date in the 
middle of the period, about 1892. Western European nations had by 
then proceeded rather far in the activities which are thought to have 
brought about the imperialist age. After Salisbury’s treaties of 1890 the 
‘partition of Africa’ was on.the whole settled. France had extended its 
dominance from Algiers to Tunis and from Cochin-China to Annam and 
Tongking. Britain’s Eastern Empire had been rounded off in Burma and 
Baluchistan. Britain would not retreat from Egypt within a measurable 
space of time; that had become certain. In the twentieth century all these 
facts were to be regarded as initial phases of one and the same movement. 
But they were scarcely seen in this light at the time when Wilhelm II took 
over from Bismarck and Rosebery from Salisbury. And it is easy to see why 
contemporaries did not indulge in such sweeping concepts. They knew 
better. The Dark Continent, Egypt, the Far East—these regions of the 
globe had attracted the interest either of volunteers in colonial enterprise 
or of statesmen or of both. But this interest was obviously not the same at 
every place. To trade with Negroes was not the same as to trade with 
Chinese. To control the Khedive and the Suez Canal was a task obviously 
different from controlling African or Polynesian chieftains. Furthermore, 
the move oversea was not a spontaneous move everywhere and at every 
moment. Britain had taken the largest share. Nevertheless, it was an 
obvious fact that the rulers of the nation had not spontaneously set out for 
expansion, as Jules Ferry and Bismarck had done. They had been ‘forced 
by stress of circumstances’,! in Egypt first and afterwards still Ore un- 
mistakably, in tropical Africa and Polynesia. When Gladstone’s cabinet 


1 Ch. W. Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain, u, 164-6, passages summarizing 
the author’s cabinet experience and later observation. 
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slowly approached the question of taking New Guinea, Derby was shocked 
by the apprehension that Australian claims extended ‘to the possession oF 
(virtually) all the South Pacific Islands within 1000 miles’ of the continent. 

It was not easy for Salisbury to satisfy the forwardness of the Australians. 
He offended their delegates at the colonial conference of 1887 by his chilly 
attitude towards their complaints concerning French intrusion in the New 
Hebrides.’ 

- Imperial responsibilities were enlarged step by step by a hesitant 
government. One must not imagine a strong popular will to have been the 
driving force. It is a striking fact that the imperial nation manifested no 
interest to see its empire extended. That the occupation of Egypt should 
not be maintained for the duration was not only a dogma for Gladstone and 
his cabinet but also a leading maxim for Salisbury until 1887, and at that 
time it was accepted opinion in England generally.2 The Times, indeed, 
spurred by its Cairo correspondent, demanded an Egyptian protectorate 
while Gordon’s mission to London still looked hopeful.* But after the 
catastrophe a publicist like Edward Dicey who maintained this claim, found 
himself in mournful isolation.? The builders of the new African empire, 
Goldie, MacKinnon, Johnston and Rhodes, did their work without en- 
couragement from home and did not ask for it. Rhodes, eager to have 
Afrikander support for going north, was for a time even anxious not to 


1 Letter to Gladstone, 13 September 1883. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 44141, fol. 
146. ‘The reluctance with which the question of New Guinea was handled in 
Gladstone’s Cabinet is vividly mirrored in Dilke’s diaries (Gwynn and Tuckwell, 
The Life of Sir Ch. W. Dilke, vol. u, passim). ‘Anti-imperialistic grounds’ made 
Gladstone and Harcourt refuse at first (loc. cit. p. 82). 

® Dilke, The Present Position of European Politics (1887), pp. 347-9. With regard 
to Africa, the decisive steps which secured England’s share in the partition are, 
indeed, to be credited to Salisbury. But that is not to say that he wished for them; 
he always held back until the last moment. The delays which taxed the patience 
of Mackinnon (McDermott, British East Africa or IBEA, pp. 11 ff.) are 
more characteristic of him than the somewhat complacent conclusions which 
H. H. Johnston drew from a conversation at Hatfield. (The Story of my Life, 
pp. 204 f.) 

3 Allegations that secret intentions inside the Gladstone cabinet were at 
variance with public declarations concerning the temporary character of the 
occupation of Egypt are easily disposed of by Dilke’s diary entries, May 1884, 
summarized in his autobiography and published by Gwynn and Tuckwell, 1, 
52f. Of Dilke’s letter to Grant Duff, 22 May, which is quoted there, a copy 
is preserved with the Gladstone Papers (Add. MS. 44149, fols. 215, 216). An 
occasional remark of Derby in a letter to Gladstone concerning Zululand is, if 
possible, still more expressive: ‘It might be openly announced that we governed 
the country only ad interim—much as we do Egypt’ (18 December 1883, 
Add. MS. 44142, fol. 27). With regard to public opinion, Chamberlain’s view is 
worth noting. Like most members of the cabinet he welcomed Dilke’s suggestion 
to propose an international guarantee of the neutrality of Egypt. He gave as one 
of his reasons: “To make Egypt the Belgium of the East is an object easily 
popularized. The phrase will carry the proposal’ (Gwynn and Tuckwell, loc. cit.). 

PD he eee of ‘The Times’ (vol. mt), The Twentieth Century Test (1947) 

. 20-38. 


5 ‘The Khedivate of Egypt’, The Nineteenth Century, vol. xvut (1885), p. I. 
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attract English popular acclamation which might conjure up the portent 
of the ‘imperial factor’. In this device he was rather too successful. He was 
suspected to go out for a great South African republic with himself as 
President.! The ‘Mercantile Company’ by dint of which Rhodes wished 
to make his way was a danger signal to W. A. Henley, who was one of the 
few men at home who in 188qbelieved in a British mission in these regions.” 
When New Guinea and Zululand were discussed in 1883-4, Derby’s 
remark that “England has already black subjects enough’ became again 
a winged word.’ Public attitudes towards the affairs of Zululand are 
especially characteristic. It was clearly a British responsibility to care for 
a stable régime in this native community whose strength and cohesion had 
been broken by British arms. An extension of the protectorate was the only 
promising way for giving effect to this responsibility. Gladstone and most 
of his colleagues were not ready for such a step. But they were allowed, too, 
by public opinion, to cling to an irresolute attitude for two years. In 
July 1884 the matter was suddenly brought up for discussion in the House 
of Commons by conservative members who branded this default ‘of 
a power which boasted that in its dominions the sun never set’ as a shame- 
ful betrayal. But when in the debate speakers on the Government benches 
referred to the conservative appeal as an ‘imperial spread-eagle policy’ 
this was thought to be an insult. Press comments on the whole betrayed 
only embarrassment and did not urge more resolute action. Impending 
enlargements of the colonial area were not chosen as a topic of propaganda, 
when the Prince of Wales and his assistants cared to bring home to the 
English public the value of the Empire by the foundation of the Imperial 
Institute. Generally, the response with which the exhibition met must not 
be thought to have been very vivid. Punch sometimes satirized the public’s 
obtuseness, but on occasion it satirized the Institute itself. And in Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee national satisfaction was not as yet, as in the 
Diamond Jubilee, mixed with imperial pride and exotic glamour.° 

1 —. A. Walker, ‘The Jameson Raid’, Camb. Hist. Journ. vol. vt (1941), p. 286. 

2 Scots Observer (25 May 1889), p. 11 (‘Sir Hercules Robinson’). | 

3 Cf. J. S. Cotton, Colonies and Dependencies, 1883 (part of the text-book series, 
The English Citizen, as aptly emphasized by Dilke, Problems, loc. cit.), p. 114. 
That ‘the Cabinet do not want more niggers’, was Kimberley’s comment on the 
meeting of 22 March 1884 which decided against an increase of the Zululand 
protectorate. (Dilke’s diaries, Gwynn and Tuckwell, loc. cit. p. 86.) 

4 Hansard, grd ser. vol. 291, pp. 1050-1126, especially the speech of Dawnay 
explaining the motion (p. 1054), Randolph Churchill’s menaces (pp. 1100 f.), 
P. Ryland’s and W. E. Forster’s altercation on the question whether the speech 
of the seconder Wodehouse was advocating ‘imperial spread-eagle policy’ or not 
(pp. 1081, 1103). Of prominent London papers only the Standard fell in with the 
opposition. Stead, in Pall Mall Gazette, somewhat timidly offered the opinion that 
British responsibilities towards the natives went further than the Prime Minister 
assumed. In the same year, 1884, ‘the Empire Theatre in Leicester Square 
opened its doors’. Was the name (as assumed by A. Cobban, ‘The New Im- 
perialism’, The Listener, vol. XXxIx, p. 776), “calculated to appeal to a new 
generation’? One has to consider that at that time preventing the dismember- 
ment of the Empire was the rallying-cry against the Irish demand for Home Rule. 

5 Tennyson’s Odes offer, of course, no proof to the contrary. 
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In the two countries, whose statesmen really initiated the ‘scramble’ for 
colonies, enthusiasm was no greater. Bismarck’s forwardness in South-west 
Africa was a surprise for his people no less than for the Earl of Granville. 
Ferry’s achievements in Africa and Indo-China did not endear him to the 
French who never gave him power again after his misfortune in Tongking. 

Now, if the great territorial acquisitions of the 1880’s were so clearly not 
the outcome of strong national passions, were they forced upon govern- 
ments and nations by economic interests? ‘Colonization and empire- 
building’, it has been said, ‘are above all economic acts, undertaken for 
economic reasons and very seldom for any others.’! Though there is truth 
in this statement some distinctions are necessary. Economic reasons are at 
work, if colonies are what was once called ‘plantations’—when lands are 
to be settled, first of all by agricultural immigrants, and for that end 
claimed by governments. Economic interests of another kind are furthered 
when trade is made or assumed ‘to follow the flag’. Other economic 
reasons for occupying a country may be the exploitation of its mineral 
wealth or prospects of its internal development, which are to be achieved 
by organizing native agriculture and by introducing transport and 
machinery. This last motive may go together with that of advancement of 
commerce, and in most cases some or all these motives may come into 
play together. But in every one of these cases the measure and structure of 
the economic energies which take an active interest in the occupation make 
a great difference. Considerable numbers of emigrants willing to live on the 
land may be at hand or on the contrary the promoters of the foundation may 
only expect that settlers will comein due course. The country may be desirable 
to important groups of traders, importing industrialists and investors— 
or private interests involved at the initial stage may be insignificant, 
compared to interests on behalf of which the State has entered upon its new 
responsibilities. It is furthermore, important, whether or not the interests 
of trade, industry and finance involved in the dependency are in a prominent 
position in the occupying nation. The term ‘economic imperialism ’—this 
much should be clear—has a meaning only when the ‘interests’ belong to 
the spheres of trade, industry, or investment; when these ‘interests’ are in 
the hands of discernible groups of capitalists who put the dependency to 
their own use, when they form an essential part of the economic interests 
to which the home government (the ‘imperial’ government) must pay 
attention. Only if all these conditions are fulfilled can there be reason for 
saying that the government and the nation which make themselves 
responsible for the dependency have become ‘tools of capitalism’. 

: To define thus this contingency is as much as to state that, until very late 
in the century, little had happened to justify the belief that powerful 
economic considerations were taking shape. Ferry was unable to point to 
concrete advantages when he spoke of the prospects which his colonial - 
policy would open for commerce and investment. Bismarck made Han- 
seatic merchants hoist the German flag in Angra Pequena and in the 
Cameroons; but his colonial annexations were not followed by large 
' R. Pares, Econ. Hist. Rev. vol. vu (1937), Pp. 11g. 
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economic enterprises. His expectation that private organizations, com- 
parable to the British Chartered Companies, would bear the burden of 
colonial administration came to nothing. When in the course of the quarrels 
concerning colonial boundaries in East Africa Bismarck was represented to 
be powerless against the obstinacy of German traders the news could be 
ridiculed in England.! In England the prospects of the African market 
were glowingly depicted to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce by 
H. M. Stanley. But he did not then advocate British colonization in the 
Congo basin. He spoke in favour of King Leopold’s ‘association’; he 
wished it to be protected against Portuguese encroachments on the lower 
reaches of the river. The merchants of Manchester gave a ready response; 
they published a report of the meeting and fervently endorsed Stanley’s 
entreaties on behalf of ‘the earnest efforts of His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians to establish civilization and free trade on the Upper Congo’. 
The year after they—and the London Chamber of Commerce with them— 
gave also a support to Taubman Goldie’s endeavours for wringing a Charter 
for his National African Company. But this time when existence of 
a nascent British colony was at stake the businessmen did not emphasize 
national trade interests. They only demanded ‘the establishment of an 
adequate police force to overawe predatory tribes as well as to enforce the 
decisions of judicial officers’.* 

Of the Chartered Companies the eldest, that of North Borneo (1881), 
was perhaps the most optimistic about the prospect of attracting capital 
from Great Britain. Their managers inspired an English journalist to write 
a colourful propaganda book in which the foundation was called the 
‘New Ceylon’. He compared the firm with the old East India Company 
and prophesied that its work would initiate “a new era in the history of the 
colonizing aspirations of the Anglo-Saxon’.* His book has since been 
forgotten and the colony has not become one of the most renowned parts 
of the British Empire. Goldie’s Royal Niger Company kept to practices and 
earned successes which, on first sight, have some similarity with what was 
represented later as ‘economic imperialism’. The commercial monopoly 
which had been planned by Goldie in his treaties with the native chieftains, 
but was decidedly rejected by Salisbury, was carried into effect by his 
managers. Salisbury took offence and authorized the inquiry of 1889. 
Sir Claude Macdonald reported that the manner in which the Company 
directed the channels of local commerce was to the unqualified detriment 
of native traders and that it robbed of their markets those of the western 
Niger delta, direct subjects of the Crown. Nevertheless, the government 
did not take action. It swallowed also the injunction of the Company on 
its servants not to make public any facts concerning the administration and 


1 Scots Observer (20 April 1889), pp. 595 f. (“Our Traders in Africa’). 
2 “Manchester Chamber of Commerce.’ Special meeting of members, 
October 1884, etc. Report of Proceedings. — 
Ss William N RE Geary, Nigeria under British Rule (1927), p. 182. 
4 Joseph Hatton, The New Ceylon. Being a sketch of British North Borneo, or 


Sabah (1881), especially pp. 2, 30. 
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business of the Company. That was certainly capitalist high-handedness, 
from which the shareholders got benefit. Nevertheless, it would have been 
difficult to make the case appear a major instance for the dependence of 
colonial régime on the ascendancy of ‘monopolist capitalism’. For the 
financial interests, which were stimulated by Goldie’s creation, were not 
large and widespread enough. The manifest reason why the government, 
in the end, withheld interference was that it accepted the reasons which had 
made Goldie insist on monopoly rights. Restoring unhampered competition 
in the oil trade on the river might have resulted in such a decline of the 
Company’s returns that its whole activities—including new governmental 
work—would have been paralysed.!. MacKinnon of East Africa could less 
than any other man be suspect of capitalist ambitions. When after his and 
H. H. Johnston’s protracted struggles with the Germans he finally founded 
the ‘Imperial British East African Company’, he had, like Goldie before 
him, to enlist subscribers in order to make certain that the Company would 
be equal to its administrative undertaking. In the list the names of Sir John 
Kirk and of military men are prominent; it is certainly not a galaxy of big 
capital interests.2. Rhodes’s South African Company was more closely 
connected with speculative capitalism. Of its original stock one-fifth 
represented the investment of the profits of De Beers. The exclusive claim 
to the exploitation of mineral resources, which was granted to this company 
as to the others, was in its case bound up with fresh speculative expectations. 
But in the opinion of Rhodes, as well as in that of the wary Charles 
W. Dilke,? the likelihood of the country being opened up rested on its being 
specially suitable to agricultural development, and it was expected to 
attract numerous British settlers. Finally, the fact that British capital was 
at all available for colonial enterprises was not yet known as a cause for 
complaint. The enthusiast Henley mentioned it, by the way, as one of the 
advantages which the imperial country could offer as no other one could. 

Salisbury’s treaties of 1890 with Germany, France and Portugal coincided 
with signs of growing sympathy with and belief in the work of the African 
companies. Rhodes on his visits to England won the confidence and even 
the admiration of important men. The ‘studied plainness’ of his appearance 
made his successes in South African business and Cape politics appear to 
forbode the greatest accomplishments in the service of the race. Henley, 
who brought out this impression in an inimitable character sketch, was now 
ready to drop his misgivings about the ‘mercantile company’; he became 
convinced that ‘financier, filibuster, statesman’ was ‘a typical hero for 
a commercial age’. W. T. Stead discovered in him the man destined by 
Providence for making Englishmen understand their own providential 
mission in ‘the upward trend of human progress’.> Chamberlain, who not 


L_ Geary, loc. cit, pp. 0775, 169; 180-02, 2 McDermott, op. cit. p. ; 
3 “The Uganda Problem’, nice Review, vol. cut (1893), p. TB. neers 
* Scots Observer (2 March 1889), p. 405, ‘Nyasaland’. 
_ > Henley, National Observer (18 April 1891), pp. 556 f. ‘The Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes.’ ‘To Stead’s enthusiasm Edmund Garrett’s reports from South Africa 
1889-90, made an important contribution. Cf. J. A. Spender and Cyril 
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long ago had thought the Boers to be indispensable instruments of civiliza- 
tion in South Africa, forgot his anxiety lest injustice should be done to 
them by English expansion.! Rosebery made this expansion the main 
object of his enthusiasm for the imperial mission of the race. Gladstone, 
who could not share such belief without reserve, admitted in private that 
he had “fallen behind the age in point of colonial information’? and desisted 
from obstructing the growth of imperial feeling in the liberal ranks. 
Harcourt, indeed, was known to have remained immovably inimical to 
colonies ; but poured out in letters only his anger at liberal apostates to 
‘Jingoism’.? The very fact that in 1892 Gladstone had to entrust Rosebery 
with the Foreign Office indicated that the African policy to which Salisbury 
had become converted would be continued by the Liberal cabinet. The 
new Foreign Secretary felt entitled to proclaim that the nation was 
‘engaged...in pegging out claims for the future’ and that it was ‘part 
of our responsibility and heritage to take care that the world as far as it 
can be moulded, shall receive the Anglo-Saxon, and not another character’ .4 

The phrase was understood to refer to a topic of the day. The East 
African Company faced great difficulties; the financial responsibilities 
which it had to face surpassed its means even if railway building was 
postponed. Its enterprise would be jeopardized, unless parliament agreed 
to expenses on its behalf. The discussion of the Uganda problem extended 
quite naturally to the whole African policy which was under way. It is 
interesting to see how the economic aspects were handled on this occasion. 
The irreconcilable radicals exposed, of course, the dangers of financial 
waste, of which the small expenditure demanded at first would be only the 
prelude. One of them declared himself to be bound in honour and as 
a Christian to protest against a government which might be prepared to 
expend millions of sterling in Central Africa while in their own country 
‘millions of people were living under shameful and insanitary conditions’. 
But such social objections were not yet accentuated by the charge that the 
expense was to serve class interests. The sin which Labouchére felt bound 


Asquith, Life of H. H. Asquith (1932), 1, 147. The passage quoted above is 
from the appeal ‘To all English-speaking Folk’, Review of Reviews (1891). The 
only disquieting element in ‘the potentialities that lie hidden in this remarkable 
personality’ was for Stead at the time that Rhodes was ‘deficient in his apprecia- 
tion of existing factors in our home politics’; he wished to improve upon the 

eat man’s erudition by providing him with instructive books and asked 
Gladstone for advice, which, of course, was withheld (Add. MS. 44303, fol. 462, 
17 August 1891). Dilke’s attitude to the same question was characteristically 
different; he was simply annoyed by Rhodes’s ‘avowed intention of ultimately 
coming to England to take part in English politics’ (Gwynn and Tuckwell, 
lOGScit.. p+ 301). 

1 Cf. Chamberlain’s speech in the Zululand debate, 1884 (Hansard, loc. cit. 
pp. 1113 f., and Johnston, loc. cit. p. 223). 

2 Letter to Stead (28 May 1889), Add. MS. 44303, fol. 406. 

3 Gardiner, Life of Harcourt, 1, 151, 192, 195, 198, 227. Harcourt believed, 
so Balfour said, ‘in the curtailment of the British Empire if he believed in 
nothing else’ (Fred. Whyte, The Life of W. T. Stead, 11, 31). 

4 Speech at the Royal Colonial Institute, 1 March 1893. 
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to stigmatize was simply lust for aggrandisement: ‘Jingoism’. ‘These 
Jingoes were most remarkable men; they did not seem to care whether the 
land they required was valuable or valueless. They were like magpies, they 
loved stealing for the pleasure of stealing.”! Dilke, on the occasion of the 
Uganda problem, restated his confidence in Rhodes’s enterprise, but dis- 
approved of the inclination of the Liberal party to enter into ‘a rivalry with 
the Conservative in the race for the heart of Africa’. In his opinion 
nothing ‘likely to prove profitable’ to the nation could be gained there. 
His dislike of chartered companies, which dated from the days of the 
North Borneo affair, required substance now that a company was about 
to commit the imperial parliament ‘to the costly occupation of unhealthy 
districts, exposed to war, and out of reach’. But he, too, had no scruples as 
yet about the gains which a company might earn while committing the 
nation. On the other hand the government and the conservative and 
unionist supporters of the Uganda grant had little to say about economic 
prospects. They laid stress on the obligation to civilize Africa, to fight 
slavery, to come up to expectations and, besides this, mentioned strategical 
needs concerning the Nile valley. Lugard in his Rise of our East African 
Empire, which was written as an appeal to the national interest, emphasized 
the same reasons and mentioned only by the way the ‘commercial neces- 
‘sity of finding new markets’.2 Chamberlain in the Commons debate 
enlarged on this point only a little more. In answer to the member who 
postulated priority for social misery at home, he called attention to the 
“great proportion’ of the people which ‘earned its livelihood by the trade 
brought to this country in consequence of the action of our ancestors, who 
were not ashamed...to peg out claims for posterity’. He went on to 
glorify ‘the spirit of travel and adventure and enterprise distinguishing the 
Anglo-Saxon race’.t He thus inaugurated the style in which he was to 
co-ordinate economic and patriotic arguments when conducting colonial, 
and a good deal of the foreign, policy of his country. 

After Chamberlain came into office two years later, the whole aspect of 
colonial policy and of oversea engagements changed within a very short 
time. Economic arguments were, by advocates as well as by adversaries of 
such engagements, discussed far more specifically. Out of the discussions 
arose an indictment against capitalist rapacity. This was the power which 
was now seen to bring in its train fateful commitments for the English in 
South Africa, for the Americans in the Pacific and for the western nations 
generally in China. The portent was discovered which was to go under the 
name of ‘economic imperialism’. 

The facts which gave occasion for this dismal comment are well known. 
There was the gold of the Rand. There was the sugar of Hawaii. There 
were, in 1898, voices heard from America, which cried out for the Spanish © 


' Hansard, 4th ser. vol. 10, pp. 560 (Storey), 547 (Labouchére). 

* Fortnightly Review, loc. cit. In 1895 Dilke sold his South African Company 
shares, ‘not thinking them things for a politician’. Gwynn and Tuckwell, op. cit. 
I, 496. 

2 bid. p..598. * Hansard, loc. cit. pp. 593 f. 
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island colonies in the interests of trade and surplus capital. ‘We must have 
them if we would not drop out of the procession of the nations struggling for 
the commerce of the world.’! ‘There is but one choice—either to enter by 
some means upon the competition for employment of American capital 
and enterprise in these colonies or to continue the needless duplication of 
existing means of production and communication.’? Finally, there was the 
spectacle of the French, German and British governments competing with 
each other in earmarking for their respective capitalists priorities of trade 
and of railway construction in China. There was, once again, reason to 
warn against lust of conquest reaching out overseas. But there was also 
apparent reason to think that such ambitions were allied to particular 
financial interests, which were or would soon be prominent on the Stock 
Exchange and might clandestinely influence the press and public men. 


Ill 


It is profitable to consider the manner in which the word imperialism was 
used during the critical years after 1895. Sometimes it occurs in contexts 
where it appears to bear the full meaning of ‘economic imperialism’, but, 
in fact, the appearance is deceptive. For, very often, the word has reference 
not to the structure of politics generally, but to the British Empire and to 
the attitude of Englishmen towards its values. In the understanding of this 
attitude there are differences which deserve to be noticed in just those cases 
in which emphasis is laid on economic interests. 

“The results of free trade have led our manufacturers and merchants to 
become imperialists.’ Having read only these words written in November 
1897, we might understand the author—J. Holland Rose—to assume that 
English businessmen, harassed by foreign competition at home, are eagerly 
interested in new markets to be opened by imperial expansion. But he goes 
on to say: ‘...the great manufacturing towns, which were once the strong- 
holds of a somewhat narrow Radicalism, now vie with London and the 
counties in their desire to maintain our naval supremacy and to secure the 
co-operation of all parts of the empire’.’ The British imperialism, to which 
Holland Rose alluded, was speculating neither on conquest nor on share 
quotations. 

It was both, it was ‘stock-jobbing imperialism’, in the verdict which in 
1896 Harcourt passed upon the evidence of the ‘cipher telegrams’ as to the 
complicity of Rhodes’s Chartered Company in the Jameson Raid. But this 
censure, too, must be read in its full context. An ‘unlawful conspiracy’, he 
told the House of Commons, had been promoted ‘by de Beers Company ~ 
and the Gold Fields Company of Pretoria. There is something, I think, 
inexpressibly revolting to any high-minded man in the low morality and 
vulgar slang of these communications. It is a squalid and a sordid picture 

1 Cf. Fred. Greenwood, ‘The Anglo-American Future’, The Nineteenth Cen- 


tury, vol. XxxxIv (July 1898), p. 10. 
2 Ch. A. Conant, ‘The Economic Basis of Imperialism’, North American Review, 


CLXVII, 339. 
3 The Rise and Growth of Democracy in Great Britain (1898), p. 246. 
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of stock-jobbing imperialism.’! Here a distinction between different shades 
of imperialism is in the speaker’s mind. But that ‘imperialism’, against 
which the new monetary one is set off, is not the loyalty to the Empire, of 
which we have just heard; it is craving for boisterous adventure at the 
expense of the nation—the meaning which had been annexed to the word 
at the time when Harcourt took part in the Liberal strictures on Disraeli’s 
Turkish and Afghan politics. 

Financial intrigue and bellicose aggressiveness were together contrasted 
implicitly with creditable British imperialism in the resolution submitted to 
the Fabian Society in December 1899: ‘That the Society should dissociate 
itself from the imperialism of capitalism and vainglorious nationalism.’ * 
The juxtaposition of the words ‘imperialism’ and “capitalism” is not 
equivalent to ‘economic imperialism’, though to readers of to-day it might 
possibly suggest this concept. Capitalism and vainglorious nationalism are 
thought to have united in degrading British imperialism and causing an 
unjust war. 

In the following year, Francis W. Hirst alleged that Britain had passed 
through three stages of imperialism: ‘The first species was the bluff mili- 
tary imperialism of Lord Palmerston. Then shot up the sham imperialism 
of Lord Beaconsfield. The third and most poisonous species grows in 
auriferous soil; it is the financial or speculative imperialism of Mr Rhodes.’ ? 
The qualifications bestowed on ‘the third species’ could be used as variants 
of ‘economic imperialism’. Here, however, the word ‘imperialism’ is 
called in to denote consecutive stages of British politics; to the stalwart 
radical the name of Rhodes conjures up those of Palmerston and Disraeli. 

But the difference is no longer very great. In the same year 1900 the full 
doctrine of economic imperialism was implied in a resolution submitted to 
the 5th International Socialist Congress at Paris by its 5th Committee: 


...que le développement du capitalisme méne fatalement a |’expansion 
coloniale, cette cause de conflits entre les gouvernements; que l’impérialisme qui 
en est la conséquence excite le chauvinisme dans tous les pays et force a des 
dépenses toujours grandissantes au profit du militarisme; que la politique 
coloniale de la bourgeoisie n’a d’autre but que d’élargir les profits de la classe 
capitaliste et le maintien du systéme capitaliste, tout en épuisant le sang et 
Pargent du prolétariat producteur, et en commettant des crimes et des cruautés 
sans nombre envers les races indigénes des colonies conquises par la force des 
armes.* 


The language of the resolution is French; the reasoning and terminology 
are not. They are doubtlessly inspired by the English members of the 
committee. These had taught their comrades how a discussion of ‘la 
politique coloniale’ ought to co-ordinate Marxist doctrine with what they 
believed to be the experience gained during the last years in England. 


' H.0.C. 8 May 1896, Hansard, 4th ser. vol. 40, p. 889. 

* Edward R. Pease, The History of the Fabian Society (1925), p. 130. 

* Liberalism and the Empire, three essays by F. W. Hirst, Gilbert Murray and 
J. L. Hammond (1900), p. 4. 

* Compte rendu sténographique, Cahiers de la Quinzaine (1901), p. 175. 
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The actual experience which was most fresh in their minds, and which 
must have been persuasive for the delegates from other countries, was that 
to which our previous quotations referred: the Transvaal question, con- 
nected as it was with the activities and aspirations of the South African 
Company. The emergence of this problem was seen as a typical instance of 
what imperialism’ could mean in practice. This view of the case was by no 
means restricted to the opponents of the politics into which Rhodes and the 
Rand interests had drawn Chamberlain and the nation at large. ‘The 
henchmen of Rhodes had, after the Jameson Raid, contrived to bring home 
to the British public that his cause was that of the empire, and ought to be 
supported by true imperialism. ‘If Mr Rhodes had not been an avowed 
imperialist we should have been spared nine-tenths of the criticism lavished 
upon his aims, objects and ambitions.’ So wrote ‘an imperialist’ in his 
‘Vindication of the principle...of Chartered Companies, with special 
reference to the British South African Company’, published in 1896 under 
the name of The Pioneers of Empire.! The assertion was still in need of justi- 
fication for those who remembered that ten years ago Rhodes ‘avowed’ 
abhorrence of the ‘imperial factor’ in South Africa. It was for this reason 
that soon afterwards ‘imperialist’, aided by Dr Jameson, provided the 
public with ‘a biography and appreciation’ which, by personal anecdotes 
and plausible explanations, established the view that ‘the expansion of our 
Empire’ had always been ‘the paramount idea’ in Rhodes’s mind and that 
only, ‘an imperialism, as intense as it was enlightened’ had guided him at 
the time, when the sympathies of the imperial government were less im- 
portant to him than those of the Cape Dutch. Now the latter had been 
irretrievably lost. In view of this change, it was to the interest of Rhodes’s 
party that the English nation should be prepared for a policy such as had 
been adumbrated by Sir Hercules Robinson in 1889: ‘Colonialism through 
imperialism; in other words, colonial expansion through imperial aid, the 
home government doing what the colonies cannot do for themselves, 
having constitutionally no authority beyond their borders.’? In the eyes 
of the Cape English and of the Uitlanders in Johannesburg the occasion 
on which this obligation was to be honoured had now come. And they 
realized that the aid of the ‘Home government’ could be effective only if 
it was endorsed by enthusiasm on the part of the ‘home country’. 

This meant that activities ‘beyond the borders’ of a colony should be 
thought a national cause in Great Britain. The English had lately become 
used to the conviction that the colonials were precious sections of their own 
nation, that ‘Greater Britain’ was the real ‘Great Britain’. And this creed 
was—though Seeley, who had done most for making it accepted, did not 


1 The Pioneers, etc. p. 1. Cecil Rhodes. A Biography and Appreciation, by 
Imperialist, with personal reminiscences by Dr Jameson (1897), p. 33- une 
Plain Truth about Mr Rhodes and the Transvaal’, Fortnightly Review (1 June 
1896), pp. 839 ff., is signed ‘Imperialist’ too, while Elisabeth Lecky wrote at the 
same time ‘A Warning to Imperialists’ against those who ‘obscured the issues” 
with regard to the Jameson Raid (The Nineteenth Century, xc, 19 ff.). - 

2 The Times (20 May 1889), p. 6, col. 1. 
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like ‘imperial’ language—expressed in the word ‘imperialism’. But to 
follow colonials in South Africa beyond their borders might mean aggres- 
siveness, and a resuscitation of that ‘Disraelite imperialism or jingoism 
which even a conservative had, on the morrow of the election of 1895; 
deemed to be the object of an ‘unquestionable and, as I think, just aversion mf 
If the aspirations of Rhodes’s party—and those cherished by Chamberlain 
and Milner too—were to have their way, this aversion had to be overcome 
and both brands of ‘imperialism’ blended in the minds of the nation at 
large. The fervour of imperialist aggressiveness was to be firmly rooted in 
the sympathies of imperialist solidarity. And this union of feelings had to 
embrace solidarity with groups of people who were, to a large extent, 
neither English nor Colonial in origin: the capitalists interested in the 
goldfields of the Rand. Milner fully realized that this was a dangerous 
issue and during the first year of his South African mission (1897-8) 
refused to adopt the legitimate grievances of the mining companies against 
Kruger’s monopoly, and to make them a reason for imperial interference.” 
In England, however, just at that time, popular sentiment gave the 
impression that such fastidiousness had become out of date. Growing 
masses were caught by a vision of the Empire, in which loyalty to its 
common causes figured not as the counterpart of, but as an incitement to, 
adventures which were to give palpable proof of the superiority of the race. 
And those business interests which might be the first to profit from such 
ventures could rely on being glorified in the halo of this vision. They would 
be trusted as carrying out pioneering activities for the common welfare of 
the nation, its empire and the peoples under its sway. We have seen 
Rosebery and Chamberlain designing publicly the framework of these 
opinions when, in connexion with the Uganda grant of 1893, they gave out 
the watchword of ‘pegging out claims’. The fact that, immediately after- 
wards, the opening of the Imperial Institute met with far more sympathetic 
interest from the middle-class public than had its foundation in 1887, gave 
colour to the assumption that the future of the empire had decisively risen 
in popular favour, just because of its economic prospects. ‘ Material interests, 
measurable in terms of £. s. d., are what pervade and regulate the public 
judgement; and rightly so.’ Still G. Baden-Powell, who interpreted the 
event in these terms,’ related the material interests to the existing empire 
only—with special reference to its self-governing colonies—and not to 
additions to its sphere of dominance. And confidence that ‘jingoism’ in 
colonial affairs would not be encouraged from above seemed justified even 
after the Jameson Raid. Chamberlain’s influence was considered just then 
to be an element of circumspection and restraint.4 Nevertheless, popular 
responses to the Raid gave grounds for the expectation that public opinion 
would concur with more spirited interpretations of empire causes in official 
demonstrations and politics. The Poet Laureate of the day was by no means 


' J. S. Stuart-Glennie, Fortnightly Review (December 1895), p. 854. 
2 E. A. Walker, Lord Milner and South Africa (1942), p. 11. 

° Fortnightly Review, vol. 53, p. 892. 

* Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, Our Partnership, p. 131. 
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disgraced by his eulogy of the conspirators. ‘The country’s love’ was 
pledged to them by the Evening News, whose editors after a few months 
proclaimed the other pledge, to make their new paper, the Daily Mail, 
‘the embodiment and mouthpiece of the imperial idea’.! 

For the first time in England this emotion was represented as an idea. 
The government rose to the situation in two ways. To the surprise of 
Lord Cromer it initiated the conquest of the Sudan. Chamberlain chose 
to make the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee the occasion not only for disclosing 
his views on empire reform to the conference of Colonial Prime Ministers, 
but also for arranging the pageant of 22 June 1897 which made the man in 
the street visualize his empire more tellingly than the Imperial Institute had 
done. ‘Imperialism in the air—all classes drunk with sightseeing and 
hysterical loyalty’; so Beatrice Webb noted in her diary. For once her 
feelings were shared by Rudyard Kipling, who saw his countrymen ‘drunk 
with sight of power’ and invoked the merciful castigation of the Lord. But 
the self-satisfaction which had been sanctioned by the Jubilee celebrations 
did not die away after they were over. When in the following month, the 
Report on the Jameson Raid had been discussed in parliament and Rhodes’s 
honour declared by Chamberlain to be unblemished, The Times wrote that 
the Raid had ‘taken its place in the perspective of empire building’. For 
John Morley this view was, naturally, a proof that the whole perspective 
was wrong. He ventured to direct the attention of his constituents in 
Cornwall to the ominous implications of the case: ‘All this empire building 
—why, the whole thing is tainted with the spirit of the hunt for gold... .I do 
not say of Mr Rhodes himself that his imperialism is a mere veil for stock 
operations and company operations; but this I do say that he is surrounded 
with men with whom imperialism is, and cannot be anything else, but 
a name for operations of that ignoble kind.’ 

The effect of this censure was lost at that time just because of its wording. 
The Spectator, who professed to think of Rhodes no less severely, regretted that 
Morley had not realized, ‘that the way to fight the dangerous and sordid 
Rhodesian imperialism is not by condemning the Empire altogether but by 
contrasting Rhodesian imperialism with the truer, nobler, and saner 
imperialism which, whether sound or not in policy, is at any rate clear and 
honest’.? 

The paper saw ‘the true English imperialism. ..working on well-tried 
Indian lines’, expounded by Sir Harry Johnston. Yet to the popular mind 
this imperialism was, a year later, exemplified not by acts of colonial 
administration but by Omdurman and Fashoda. The cause of the Empire 
was again a matter of excitement, even military excitement. 

In this view people became confirmed by the triumphs and aspirations 
which resulted from the war of 1898 in which the other great English- 
speaking nation was involved. There was much talk that year on both sides 
of the Atlantic about the superiority and the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon 


1 Kennedy Jones, Fleet Street and Downing Street (1919), pp. 144-6. W. L. Langer, 
The Diplomacy of Imperialism, vol. 1 (1935), p- 83- 
2 The Times (29 September 1897), p. 4, col. d. Spectator (2 October), p. 428. 
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race.! Hopes were held out for realising these destinies by co-operation in 
world affairs. Chamberlain himself hinted at this prospect. He did it just 
at the time when Admiral Dewey’s fleet attacked Manila and the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines became the foremost topic in American discussion 
on war-aims. This moment opened a new chapter not only in American 
politics but also in the development of ‘imperial’ ideas. Americans had 
heeded the rise of these ideas in England. Now many of them were eager 
either to adopt them or to show that their implications were at variance 
with the hallowed traditions of the republic. For some weeks the former 
of these attitudes prevailed. ‘ We see the beginning of an “Imperial” party 
here’ wrote W. H. Page to James Bryce on g May. And a few weeks later 
the Washington Post asserted that empire had become the cry of American 
democracy. ‘A new consciousness seems to have come upon us.... We are 
face to face with a strange destiny... . The taste of empire is in the mouth of 
the people even as the taste of blood in the jungle.’ ‘It means an imperial 
policy....’ The Washington Post enjoyed the fame of being a level-headed 
paper and had been respected just because of its caution; its acceptance of 
imperial feelings as an irreversible current was therefore particularly 
noticed.?, Congressmen and publicists were, indeed, quick to denounce 
‘the spectre of imperialism ’—and the advocates of annexation themselves 
came to think unfavourably of imperial phraseology.* But, in fact, it was 
the attitude implied in this phraseology which prevailed. 

At the end of the year it was said to have become the state of mind of the 
English too. ‘At the moment when I write these lines there is noticeable 
through the British Empire a very strange alertness of concentrated 
attention...my own memories go back faintly, so far as to the Crimean 
War; never in all those variegated years have I seen anything approaching 
the attentive silence of to-day. The lion has straightened his front paws, and 
rises, and listens.’ 

In such terms were Englishmen represented to Americans by Edmund 
Gosse at New Year 1899.4 Observers who were less given to rhetorical 
images found the temper of the nation by no means ‘silent’. The Spectator 
stated that current ‘talk about “empire” was at once eternal and ex- 


' For early comments, cf. the letter of W. H. Page quoted below (Burton 
J. Hendrick, The Earlier Life and Letters of W. H. P. (1928), p. 264); New York 
Nation (July 1898); O. Flower, The Arena (Boston, 1898); F. Greenwood, ‘The 
Anglo-American Future’, Nineteenth Century, vol. xctv. In England Edward 
Dicey, the veteran of anti-Gladstonianism, became a most eloquent champion of 
the case in ‘The New American Imperialism’, Nineteenth Century, loc. cit. 
pp- 487 ff. 

* Congress. Record, 55th Congress, 2nd Session, Appendix, p. 573. Kélnische 
Kettung (21 June), p. 1, col. 3. 

* The discussion includes Bryan’s speeches, Karl Schurz, ‘American Im- 
perialism’ and, on the other hand, President McKinley’s message to Congress 
concerning the annexations. It has given rise to important scholarly comment, 
but deserves special surveying with regard to the concepts of ‘empire’ and 
‘imperialism’. 

* “The Literature of Action’, North American Review, vol. cLXvt (January 
1898), p. 14. 
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aggerated’.! Foreign writers who stayed in London then were startled by 
the fervour of the ‘imperial’ ideas which were current everywhere. They 
became aware of the passions symbolized and the problems implied in 
these topics as something relatively new. The German anglicist W. Wetz 
noted that the press spoke’no longer of the Kaiser and the Czar as of 
‘emperors’. Words relating to ‘imperial’ causes had by the British become 
reserved for their empire, Greater Britain. This was, he thought, the result 
of ‘the imperialist movement in England’, which expressed itself in news- 
paper discussions, associations, and books. The movement, he confessed, 
had made him reverse his views on the spirit of the nation.2 Olindo 
Malagodi, who visited London clubs found their members since 1898 
constantly involved in ‘quella capitale questione che € scoppiata im- 
provvisamente, col folgore di un gigantesco fuoco artificiale sulla frontiera 
oscura di due secoli: la questione dell’ imperialismo’.? And Francois de 
Pressensé asked Englishmen to consider the ‘curious thing, but a fact 
beyond dispute, that when the masses are on the verge of rising in their 
majesty and asking for their rights, the classes have only to throw into 
their eyes the powder of “imperialism”, and to raise the cry of the 
fatherland is in danger’.* 

These observations are strikingly unanimous and strikingly simultaneous. 
They go far to show that, though prepared by manifold antecedents, the 
surge of imperial sentiment in 1898 was, like the corresponding excitement 
in America, remarkably sudden. Attempts to interpret it in terms of 
sociology and to trace it back to literary influences have been made by the 
same contemporary writers who directed attention to it. But no explanation 
can be adequate which does not take full account of the one fact: that 
the waves of ‘imperialism’ between 1897 and 1899 were not only in the 
nature of a social phenomenon, but also in the nature of historical 
events. 

The upheaval of 1898 evoked an antagonism no less influential than the 
sympathy which it aroused. This antagonism had two lasting effects, both 
of them foreshadowed already in the discussion of the Philippines problem 
in the United States.®° To the notion of imperialism it attached the stigma 
which was finally to obscure its nobler meanings. Moreover, it demanded 
a vigorous inspection into the particular-economic interests which could be 
suspected of forcing the hands of statesmen and of inspiring the emotions of 
the multitude in affairs called ‘imperial’. 


1 ‘Mr Morley on Jingoism’ (21 January 1899), p. 77. 

me te ates sbviaehe Bewegung in England’, Die Grenzboten (58. Jahrgang, 1. 
Vierteljahr 1899), pp. 14 f. The first German student of the movement was, 
however, the socialist refugee, M. Beer, who in the Jubilee year 1897 wrote an 
article, ‘Der moderne englische Imperialismus’, for Die Neue Zeit (Jahrg. 16, 1), 

. 300 Ff. oyey 
a Tibetan La civilta industriale et le sue conquiste. Studi Inglesi (Milano, 1901), 
Prefazione. The book had been in preparation since 1898. 

4 ‘England and France. An examination and an appeal’. Contemporary 
Review, vol. xxv (February 1899), especially pp. 158-60. 

5 See the quotations above, p. 19. 
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This effect was not intended by the man who started the campaign. 
John Morley on 17 January 1899 informed his constituents of his resolve 
‘no longer to take an active and responsible part in the formal counsels of 
the heads of the Liberal party’. He summarized the dividing issue in two 
words which had, he insisted, recently become nearly synonymous: ‘you 
may call it jingoism, you may call it imperialism’. Remembering the 
censures he had incurred sixteen months earlier he recognized this time that 
‘imperialism’ could be interpreted in a favourable sense: ‘national duty, 
not national vainglory...the guardianship and the guidance of a great 
state’. But that was not ‘what “‘imperialism”’ is in the sense in which it is 
now used’. The current significance of the word was exhibited in the Sudan 
expedition with its cruel incidents, in the Fashoda crisis, which was the only 
palpable result of this expedition, and in the prospect of militarism, which 
meant gigantic expenditure and inevitably led to war. Imperialism was 
the state of mind which acquiesced in all this, as the liberal leaders were 
doing.! The tenor of the speech was not very different from that of the 
essay in which twenty years earlier Robert Lowe had launched the indict- 
ment of ‘imperialism’ against Beaconsfield’s Oriental policy, and by this 
attack given the word a meaning in English public life.? But the situation 
was different. Consequences far more momentous than those which had 
immediately resulted from Lowe’s invective ensued now from Morley’s 
solemn confession of faith. It gave the cue to a lively discussion which 
focused on the concept of imperialism, and was protracted for months in 
party speeches and dignified addresses, in newspaper articles and pamphlets, 
until late in the year it was merged in the altercations aroused by the out- 
break and conduct of the Boer War.? 

In this discussion champions of imperialism were the first to raise the 
question of economic interests. Chamberlain was not the only one who 
emphasized the interconnexion of empire and commerce. George Wynd- 
ham at the War Ministry defined an imperialist as ‘a man who realizes. . . 
that those places which were recondite, visited at great intervals by travellers, 
are now the markets, the open ports, the exchanges of the world to which 
every energetic Briton should tend his footsteps and where a great part of 
the capital of Great Britain is invested’. The Times railed at Morley who 
still clung to the ideals which had been valid in the year of the Great 

Speech at Brechin, The Times (18 January), p. 6, col. b. 

* ‘Imperialism’, Fortnightly Review, vol. xx1v (1 October 1878), pp. 453 ff. 
The important article started the debate which caused Lord Carnarvon to speak 
in Edinburgh (15 November) of ‘imperialism’ as ‘a newly coined word’ 
(Fortnightly Review, loc. cit. p. 760). 

* Among political speeches those of Hicks-Beach, Chamberlain, G. Wyndham, 
Asquith, 18, 1g and 28 January, and the address of Campbell-Bannerman to the 
National Liberal Federation on 8 March, are notable for being reported and 
commented upon copiously in the daily and weekly press. Sir R. Giffen’s paper 
on ‘the Relative Growth of the Component Parts of the Empire’, read at the 
Royal Colonial Institute on 14 February and Rosebery’s address at the Cromwell 
tercentenary belong to the series as well. Of articles in periodicals, ‘ Imperialism’ 


by J. Lawson Walton, Contemporary Review, vol. Lxxv (March), pp. 305 ff, 
deserves notice; it challenged R. Wallace to his article quoted below. 
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Exhibition ‘while the world has not stood still...and nations...have 
learned that wealth and progress, like all other good things, have to be 
guarded by strong hands and stout hearts’. This assertion was somewhat 
more militant than the similar remark of J. Holland Rose a year earlier; 
and so was that of the liberal J. L. Walton that ‘the motive for the Man- 
chester School has outlived the pacific philanthropy.. ..Now that. ..mar- 
kets are in danger of closing, the industrial spirit is imperialist and even 
warlike and demands that they be kept open.’ 

Such opinions were certainly voiced among the businessmen themselves.! 
But, in the course of the year, they encountered answers. Demonstrations 
of protest and distrust followed three different lines. One was that indicated 
by Morley: disgust with the bravado and the reckless desire for further 
expansion. This sentiment was expressed most forcefully by Leonard 
Courtney and John L. Hammond;? it was countenanced by Campbell- 
Bannerman who thought abjuring ‘the vulgar and bastard imperialism of 
irritation, and provocation, and aggression’ a hopeful device for avoiding 
an incurable rift within the Liberal party. Other critics, who like him did 
not wish to be mixed up with Little Englanders and would even agree to 
well-considered imperial expansion, discovered that economic repercussions 
might be provoked by expanding finance. They warned against the dangers 
of ‘the capitalist era which is now slowly superseding the industrial era’. 
Capital flowing abroad into the spheres of ‘imperial interest’ would soon 
stimulate the productive forces of other nations instead of those of the 
mother-country. From colonial countries in particular it would in fact 
not come back, and only shareholders would benefit from this investment. 
This was the economic reality into which ‘pegging out for posterity’ was 
about to be transformed, as long as ‘a sham imperialism turns our heads’. 
The economist who uttered this warning? directed attention to an aspect 
of the case which a special group of critics thought to be no less morally 
revolting than were the militant emotions and, indeed, suspiciously allied 
to these. In the 200-odd pages in which John M. Robertson expatiated 
upon the mutual relations between ‘patriotism and empire’ this alliance 
between ‘the temper of national pride’ and the interests of investment 
which cried for new markets was reserved for the concluding chapter. 
The ‘commercial aristocracy and rich middle class’ was about to occupy 


1 Cf. Fred. Greenwood, ‘The Cry for new Markets’, Nineteenth Century, 
vol. xLv (April 1899), pp. 538 ff., especially pp. 541, 543- 

2 And satirically by Punch (24 May): ‘Private Views: Mostly Unpopular. 
No. II, Empire Makers.’ 

3 Ritortus, ‘The Imperialism of British Trade’, Contemporary Review, vol. LXXvI 
(July, August), pp. 132-52, 282-304, especially pp. 145f., 295 ff. where the author 
referred also to similar warnings of the Financial News. F. Greenwood, ‘The Cry’, 
etc., states that ‘the lords and princes of British commerce are not in all things 
and in all ways the patriots they probably believe themselves to be’, since they 
do not ‘fill the markets they have already got’ and are comparable to farmers 
who look out for-new virgin soil when they are no longer surrounded by wilderness. 
G.’s principal concern is not, like that of Ritortus, misdirection of capital, but the 
efficiency of German competition. He too, however, deprecates being suspected 
of having become a Little Englander or declaring ‘against further expansion’. 
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the place which feudalism and the landlord system had held before. Among 
them ‘the sinister interest of those industrial sections which thrive on the 
production of war material’ was notable. Alongside the “mere pride and 
passion of nation and race which had been characteristic of Disraelian 
Imperialism’, there was now “the concept of commercial interest’ emerging 
more and more distinctly. It was more dangerous because it could hold its 
own better against criticism. And it was all directed only ‘to the end of 
heaping up more capital for investment’, while ‘our own toilers are not to 
do more consuming’. Finally, besides the commercial and capitalist interest 
there was another stigmatized, though only occasionally, by the author: the 
service interest, which, since Gladstone abolished purchase in the army, 
had also become a middle-class interest.! 

These short indictments were to become headlines in later anti- 
imperialist literature. Upon contemporaries their impression was lost 
because they were ejaculated only in passing and because Robertson 
repelled readers by his disparagement of patriotism, Another radical, 
however, made a great impression by attacks in a similar vein. Robert 
Wallace exposed ‘the seamy side of Imperialism’. He wished to back 
Morley, but surpassed him in that he charged the Liberal party with 
having become dependent on ‘a thousand firms, financiers, adventurers 
and company promoters who seize on every new market’. More important 
still, he extended the charge to the businessmen who traded and made 
money in the colonies, and thereby he extended it to the dependent 
empire at large. The native was to these people merely an object of mani- 
fold exploitation, now by dispossessing him of his land, now by selling him 
gin; ‘and then expansionists boast that trade is following the flag’. And 
Wallace saw no difference between these modern ways and ‘the mode in 
which the Empire generally had been acquired’.? 

The stirring effect of these strictures is best measured by the fact that 
Mary Kingsley singled them out for special refutation when in autumn 1899 
she went on a lecture tour in order to make the manufacturing towns of the 
North share her interest in West Africa. She was appalled by ‘the spectacle 
of a distinct outbreak of anti-imperialism up here in England’. In a way 
she thought men like Morley, Courtney and Wallace deserving the gratitude 
of the nation ‘for their honest endeavours to keep England’s honour clean 
and to preserve her imperialism from sinking into being in our times 
a stockbroker’s nigger business’. But she felt, of course, compelled to 
emphasize the national merit of the ‘buccaneers, privateers, pirates’ of yore 
without whom ‘we should not be Imperial England’, and to defend the 
honour of the colonial merchants of the present day to whose expert under- 
standing she would have chosen to confide the empire in Africa. The 
Spectator held, like Mary Kingsley, ‘that it is the business of England. . .to 

1 Pp. 140, 172-8. 

Contemporary Review, vol. Lxxv (June), pp. 788 f., 792. 

* West African Studies (2nd ed. 1901), pp. 415 ff., especially pp. 419, 423 ff. 
On pees Kingsley’s attitude to colonial economics, cf. Hancock, Survey, 1, 2, 
PP- 332 !. 
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take over and rule the inferior races of mankind’. But in October the paper 
Saw reason to speak of people who nowadays practised this ‘taking over’ in 
terms not very different from those of Wallace. ‘New jingoism’ was afoot, 
which was ‘tainted by the desire for great and rapid gain... . From China, 
from Central Africa, from West Africa, from South Africa and from the 
Pacific we receive the same messages which mean: use force, coerce the 
dark men, defy the white men in battle, and then Englishmen will have new 
trades, new concessions, new mines, new pecuniary prosperity.’ The 
writer was satisfied that the wrongdoers had ‘little hold on Parliament and 
none on the Administration’; probably, by censuring the new jingoes he 
wished also to parry the detractions of anti-imperialists.! 

War at the Transvaal border was imminent when the article appeared; 
but the author made no sign of being disquieted by the fact that the 
British government had espoused the Uitlanders’ demands, which were 
prompted by ‘the desire for great and rapid gain’.? An economist to whom 
the relation of capital accumulation to social welfare had been for years 
the crucial problem of modern economics held other views. J. A. Hobson 
had gone out to South Africa in order to inspect the conditions underlying 
the crisis. He was horrified by the mentality which pervaded the society of 
Johannesburg, and gave vent to his impressions and conclusions in reports 
to a London paper. These letters were, in the first year of the war, re- 
published in his book The War in South Africa. Its causes and effects. 


IV 


Thus, when the South African War broke out, thoughtful and courageous 
Englishmen were just in the mood to inquire severely into the prospects as 
well as into the roots of all that was now called imperialism. In this inquiry 
economic acquisitiveness was the object of special suspicion. ‘The manner 
in which England was drawn into the war could not but make such 
reflections highly unpopular. To all appearance the Empire was attacked. 
To say, or even to suggest that the war was the responsibility of the men in 
charge of imperial policies, or, still worse, of pecuniary interests coun- 
tenanced by such men was to lower the national spirit. And the main- 
tenance of this spirit was urgently necessary in view of the initial reverses 
and of the light which they threw on the national preparations. But it was 
just this situation which aroused searchings of the heart which could not be 
satisfied by overcoming the danger, still less by conquering the Boer 
countries. The depth of the shame with which conscientious hearts watched 
the next months is impressively brought out in reflexions which high-minded 

1 ‘The New Jingoism’, vol. yxxx1 (8 October), p. 480—preceded by an appeal 
for imperial concentration, loc. cit. (30 July), p. 137; the tendency of which is 
similar to that of Greenwood’s article quoted above. 

2 In the renewed criticism of South African politics, voiced in the Commons 
debates of 28 July 1899, the question of economic interests was not prominent, 
while the debates concerning transfer of administration from the Royal Niger 
Company to the Imperial Government, on 3 and 26 July, had enlarged upon the 
subject of commercial monopoly (Hansard, 4th ser. vol. 75). 
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women confided to their diaries.! But, at the same time, such sentiments 
stimulated a resolute approach to systematic thought. To accept the war 
and to carry it on until the republics were brought under the British flag 
was thought a touchstone of imperialism by the great majority of the nation. 
If that was true, then for people with a conscience the imperialism which 
had brought about this war against a small brave people was a hideous 
power to be brought down by all intellectual means. 

In this reasoning three groups of argument were prominent. They 
corresponded, broadly speaking, to the themes which had turned up in the 
discussions of 1899. The first argument fastened on the international 
situation. Anglophobia had been increased in France as well as in Germany 
and might be welcome to statesmen of both continental power-groups. ‘To 
contemplate this danger was the more painful because it was now difficult 
for a scrupulous mind to draw a distinctive line between British imperialism 
on the one hand and German militarism or French chauvinism on the 
other. This trend of thought had historical implications. It was no longer 
of first importance that in the overseas expansion of the last two decades 
French and German politicians had shown more initiative and lust for 
prestige than those of Great Britain. There was, in fact, one imperialism 
which pervaded all the great nations, including America and Russia. But 
—and that was a second line of thought—England had a responsibility of 
her own rooted in a past which was wholly her own. England had grown 
into the British Empire which had become the model for the other nations. 
Was not imperial greatness a doubtful boon, fraught not only with political 
and financial risks but no less necessarily with moral evils? The young 
joint-authors of Liberalism and the Empire, who were ‘blind neither to the 
glories nor yet to the responsibilities of the British Empire’ expressed regret 
that the ‘ambiguous and unfortunate’ word ‘empire’ had blurred the 
great distinction to be made between the relations of England to free 
Canada and free Australia on the one hand, and her rule over ‘all those 
tropical provinces which she has won as a conqueror and holds as a foreign 
despot’. 

The third topic was the connexion between politics and economics. It 
was attached to two main issues. One was the danger threatening the 
great national principle of free trade. Was not ‘every imperialist’ at heart 
an ‘emporialist’?? The second dominating issue was the particular con- 
nexion which to all appearances existed between imperial expansion and 
capital accumulated at home. It was the animating influence of overseas 
enterprises on the Stock Exchange, which made thousands of agents busy for 
a considerable section of society. And it was the reciprocal influence which 
these interests might bring to bear on an obliging press which made them 
indiscernible from the national cause.? Both these dangerous elements of 


' Beatrice Webb, Our Partnership, pp. 190, 194 f. A. Ruth Fry, Emily Hobhouse 
(1929), p. 74. (A mournful strophe added by E. H. to Kipling’s Recessional.) 

* Hirst in Liberalism and the Empire, pp. 72-4. 

* Hirst, loc. cit. pp. 63 f. More sarcastically, Bernard Shaw, Fabianism and the 
Empire (1900), pp. 9 f. 
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capitalist society, abettors of protection and speculators in exotic invest- 
ments, had been shown up before the war. But the second species appeared 
an ominously commanding power now that it might be identified with 
those capitalists who had handled transactions in and earned big gains 
from Transvaal mines and the Chartered Company. The ‘average citizen’ 
was to be informed that his empire so ‘magnificent and once so magnani- 
mous’ was liable to be overruled by the ‘black magic of imperialism’ which 
made sordid motives direct the actions of ‘little minds’ in government and 
parliament.} 

All these indictments were inspired by spontaneous disgust and sincere 
moral apprehension. Nevertheless, one cannot fail to discover in them the 
influence of two master-minds—one of them long dead and often declared 
to be completely out of date, the other to many people still the ‘Grand Old 
Man ’—Cobden and Gladstone. The ethics were Gladstone’s; the teachings 
were Cobden’s. Fabians, indeed, wished to part with Gladstonian liberalism 
which ‘thinks in individuals’;? but at that time there were other things than 
that to be learned from liberalism, and from Cobden in particular. Cobden 
had spoken with disrespect of the intellects working in Foreign and Colonial 
Offices. Cobden had preached to his people that economic wisdom and 
peace would prevail in the world if only England would take the lead. 
Cobden had been convinced that the Empire connexions of Britain were 
obstructing this prospect. Cobden, finally, had denounced particular class 
interests as being the ultimate mischief-makers, whose unearned privileges 
barred the path to material and moral progress. These interests, indeed, 
had been different from those which had to be faced now. They had been 
those of the feudal landlord class, whereas now the economic antagonists of 
peace, humanity and public welfare were detected in the capitalist class, 
whose enlightened self-interest was according to him a steady element of 
progress. This made it difficult for a liberal to weld all the indictments 
against imperialist statecraft and imperialist society into a coherent system 
of interpretation. To attain such a high goal and to form a real theory of 
imperialism was possible only to a mind which was prepared to combine 
the Cobdenian motives with unorthodox views concerning the mechanism 
of society. 

This it is that J. A. Hobson did. In many respects his study Imperialism, 
which came out in the year of the peace treaty, is only an amplified 
restatement of all the charges which had been voiced before and during the 


1 Hirst, loc. cit. pp. 43-57. Occasional remarks of the author (pp. 4, 39) hit 
ironically upon the Jewish element in South African finance, which was more 
sharply censured in a special chapter of Hobson’s War in South Africa and else- 
where. The intense anti-Jewish feeling of the labour leader John Burns burst 
out, together with compassion on Kruger, in a diary-entry upon the outbreak of 
war (Add. MS. 46317; 10 October 1899). 

2 Beatrice Webb’s diary-entries of September and October 1go1 (Our Partner- 
ship, pp. 220-3), compared with those of January 1900 (loc. cit. p. 194) show how 
socialist thinking at this time was not necessarily bound to take up an anti- 
imperialist line. The closing pages of the book (pp. 488 f.) are remarkable for 
mirroring the change of mind after the Great War. 
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war against perverted feelings and against harmful interests which played 
upon these feelings. But the argument concerning ‘the economics of 
imperialism’ reaches out further. Hobson surveys ‘the measure of im- 
perialism’. Taking as example Great Britain, because it has ‘travelled so 
much faster and further along this road’, he tabulates chronological data 
which show the overseas areas acquired during the previous twenty years. 
Thus he makes clear that he wishes to bring the whole colonial develop- 
ment of this period under the head of ‘imperialism’. He gives historical 
definiteness to this term. He then proceeds to show that these imperialist 
acquisitions have been valuable neither as ‘outlets for population’ nor as 
markets for the commerce of the metropolitan country, such as former 
colonial foundations had been. He thinks relatively little of the imperialist 
driving force domiciled in mercantile counting houses. These exclusions 
appropriately lead to the inference that only ‘certain sectional interests that 
usurp control of the national resources’ can have made for imperialist 
expansion. The ‘economic parasites of imperialism’ are on the one hand the 
industries and professions which profit immediately from annexation and 
war: the ‘services’, the armament industry. More fundamentally signifi- 
cant are, however, financial parasites: investors, dealers in investments, or 
‘financiers’, and certain industrial magnates which look out for big 
establishments in undeveloped countries because the home market is 
bound to render diminishing returns. And here Hobson finds the way to 
connect imperialism with the great defect which earlier meditation had 
led him to discover in the capitalist system. ‘The taproot of imperialism’ is 
inadequate distribution of industrial gains at home, ‘under-consumption’ 
and ‘over-saving’. 

Parasites are discovered who are sheltered by the prevailing economic 
system. They make this system act against the true interest of society. They 
make it pervert politics. They find the way to foster passions, romantic as 
well as savage. In this edifice of ideas a Cobdenite ground-plan is un- 
mistakable. But the original motive has been transferred, so to speak, to 
another historical level. The pernicious parasites are no longer identified 
with the privileged remnants of feudal society; they are the outgrowth of 
capitalist society. The process of capitalist profit-making has developed so 
far that it sees no prospects of further expansion other than those opening 
in colonial and other exotic investments. This discovery entails a historical 
conclusion. Colonial enterprises, and other political operations overseas 
which made investment necessary, are to be understood solely on the basis 
of the urge of accumulated capital to be turned to profit in undeveloped 
countries. This urge, at the same time, can work only because capital is not 
put to healthier social use at home. It follows that the whole recent colonial 
development which clearly coincided with large capitalist gains, can be 
understood only as a consequence of the unhealthy organization of society. 
The driving force issuing from these conditions necessarily forced the hands 
of the men who had been active in these enterprises. It is this interpretation 
that gives unity to the whole process. It explains, in very fact, the dimen- 
sions of modern colonial exploit, the ‘measure of imperialism’. The ‘ age of 
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imperialism’ assumes a shape under this one aspect. ‘Imperialism’ is really 
one and the same as ‘economic imperialism’. 

It would not be impossible to weigh against each other the modicum of 
historical facts to which this deduction can be supposed to refer, and the 
volume of other facts which make its full implications appear a distortion of 
historical evidence. This, however, is not our task here. It will have become 
clear that economic experience was only a part though an indispensable 
one of the reality which brought to birth the concepts of ‘the age of 
imperialism’ and of ‘economic imperialism’. Motives of political morality 
were the most powerful and these motives were deeply rooted in the English 
tradition, as indeed was the Empire with which they found fault. We need 
not show why Hobson’s views were attractive to Marxian economists some 
of whom had in fact (as the Paris resolution of 1900 shows) learnt to think 
similarly, before they knew Hobson. To study how the concept restarted its 
career and grew into a world-power during and after the Great War would 
be another task which cannot be tried here. Probably close inquiry would 
show moral and political forces to have been primarily at work again: this 
time strong reasons of expediency in the communist camp, but once more 
moral misgivings concerning the national past in England and second 
thoughts concerning recent politics in America. In both countries the 
situation in which consciences had found themselves in the years 1898 to 
1900 was renewed on a very much greater scale. 
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ELIZABETHAN OVERSEAS TRADE 


By LAWRENCE STONE 


I 


NE of the by-products of the revolution in human thought that took 
() place in Western Europe in the sixteenth century was the growth 

of the statistical approach. To the educated layman as well as to 
the government clerk, numbers at last began to take on a form of reality. 
The attitude of mind that led medieval chroniclers to say ‘so many 
thousand’, when they meant no more than ‘a very large number’ began 
to die away. The new accurate quantitative approach which showed itself 
in every sphere from land-surveying to astronomy was particularly notice- 
able in the treatment of the problems of overseas trade. Tormented by 
a fear of the drain of bullion through an adverse balance of payments, 
desperately anxious to build up a war-chest by the means of the customs 
revenue, dominated by an ideal of autarky inspired largely by a fear of 
economic blockade in time of war, every government of the sixteenth 
century sought anxiously for precise information with regard to its foreign 
commerce. In every country, therefore, civil servants and publicists 
endeavoured to supply the requisite statistical material. The vague 
descriptive methods of the previous epoch, well typified by the fifteenth- 
century poem, the Libelle of Englische Policye, were replaced by the quanti- 
tative analysis compounded from the twin elements of customs statistics 
and intelligent guess-work—in proportions which were rarely, however, 
very clearly distinguished. Typical of the new attitude is that of Sir John 
Popham in 1598. Consulted over the problem of the handling of the 
Cornish tin industry, he ‘wysshed Mr. Mydelton to informe hymselff by 
the costome bookes...which done...there may some sure grownd be 
hadd to settle a more sownd resolution what were fytt to be donne’.! 
Government, so the Elizabethans realized, could no longer operate in 
the absence of established quantitative fact. 

The last half of the sixteenth century, the great age of European war, 
economic blockade, and State control of economic life, saw therefore 
a spate of official or semi-official documents that purported to give 
a factual account in hard statistical terms of the direction, quantity and 
balance of overseas trade. For example, when Guicciardini described Ant- 
werp in its heyday at the middle of the century when it was the unique 
entrepot of world trade, he did not confine himself to superlative or even 
descriptive adjectives. He broke down the import trade to Antwerp into 
its Component sources in terms of quantitative value, giving figures which 


' Egerton Papers (Camden Soc. 1840), p. 284. 
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from other evidence are known to have been not too wide of the mark. In 
France at the same period, a government official drew up one of the most 
remarkable documents of the age, giving elaborate information upon the 
direction, nature, quantity and balance of payments of French foreign 
trade in the 1550°s. Unfortunately, the section dealing with exports has 
vanished, but the analysis of imports gives a picture of unrivalled interest 
and importance. Guess-work much of it admittedly is, but it is made by 
a civil servant who had just completed a tour of the French ports and fron- 
tiers, and who had had access to Customs accounts and other documents.2 
Even in Spain the same tendency is observable in the estimates drawn up 
In 1598 of the number and size of ships, the numbers of seamen, and the 
value of the goods carried by the Dutch rebels in their fishing fleet and 
their maritime commerce to the Baltic, Spain, Italy and the Atlantic 
Islands.° 

England was no exception to this European movement towards a quanti- 
tative appreciation of the nature, direction and volume of trade. The main 
credit for this development must unquestionably be attributed first to the 
Marquis of Winchester and later to Lord Burghley. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, in the face of recurring economic crises, and of the far more 
pressing threats of foreign attack and popular discontent, the government 
steadily proceeded to extend its control over almost all sectors of the 
national economy. Perpetually, Burghley called upon his subordinates 
for statistics and yet more statistics to serve as a basis for policy.* 

This factual approach was not, of course, confined to commercial in- 
formation, but ranged over the whole field of governmental activity. The 
confused accounting system for public finance was made to yield essential 
tabular information, the best examples of which are the remarkable 
estimates of the costs of the two wars from 1539 to 1551,° and from 1585 
to 1603. Detailed surveys of English resources in ships and seamen were 

1 L. Guicciardini, ‘Descrittione de tutti i Paese Bassi’; cf. H. Pirenne, Histoire 


de la Belgique (1907), u, 264-5. For exports, see L. Van Der Essen, ‘Contribution 
a Vhistoire du port d’Anvers, 1553-4’, Bull. de l’ Acad. Roy. Arch. de la Belgique, 
(1920), 1, 39. 

2 Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Frangais, 2085, printed by A. Chamber- 
land, ‘Le Commerce d’Importations en France au milieu du XVIeéme siécle’, 
Revue de Géographie, xxx1-xxxm. At the end of the century, the many writings of 
Barthélemy de Laffemas show the same quantitative approach in French circles. 

3 MS. in the Archives of the Duke of Alba, printed by the Duke, ‘Navegacién 
y Comercio de los Holandeses en el siglo XVI’, Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, LXx1x, 460. 

4 It is very curious that this industrious economic administrator, perhaps the 
first statistically minded statesman in English history, was anachronistic in his 
mathematical training, to the extent of being incapable of handling any but 
Roman numerals. His economic papers are full of instances in which he actually 
translated the Arabic figures provided by his clerks back into Roman numerals 
scribbled in the margin in his crabbed and untidy hand. 

5 SP. Dom. Ed. VI, 15/11, a mine of detailed information upon the great war 
of the 1540’s, which is still unprinted. 

6 SP. Dom. Eliz. 287/59-60, printed by W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies to 


1720 (Cambridge, 1910-12), I, 527. 
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carried out repeatedly between 1550 and 1583,’ and provide a wealth of 
information upon these subjects to which there 1s no parallel until after 
the Restoration. Aware of the economic and military necessity of obtaining 
vital statistics, Burghley produced a plan for a General Registry Office to 
which ‘there should be yearly delivered a summary. . .whereby it should 
appear how many christenings, weddings and burials were every year 
within England and Wales, and every county particularly by itself, and 
how many men-children and women-children were born in all of them, 
severally set down by themselves’.2 Thomas Wilson’s State of England in 
16003 was the first description of the country to be made in statistical terms, 
and, despite its inaccuracy, it is significant as a symptom of the new method 
that was current nearly a century before the more publicized writings of 
Edward Chamberlayne and Gregory King, Sir William Petty and John 
Graunt. Most remarkable of all is perhaps the Statesman’s Statistical Hand- 
book compiled out of official returns during the war crisis of 1 578-9." This 
book contains, amongst other things, the number of parish churches in the 
country (9210); the taxable value of the twenty-six archbishoprics and 
bishoprics (£23,370. 16s. 3d.); the total number of able men mustered in 
the various counties (182,929); the number and tonnage of royal and 
merchant ships over 100 tons according to the 1576 survey; the names of 
the ten cannon-founders according to a survey of the same year; the names 
of noblemen and gentlemen fit for military and diplomatic appointments; 
and the names of the 103 most important London merchants. Every aspect 
of the nation’s life thus received illumination from the new mental outlook. 

It is with the realm of overseas trade, however, that this article is 
primarily concerned. The first sign of the new approach to trade was 
shown in official antiquarian research into the customs accounts of the 
mid-fourteenth century, quotations from which were employed as propa- 
ganda to buttress the demand for increased taxation in 1547,° and as 
a basis for comparison with the contemporary balance of trade.® In 1572 

Most of these lists are summarized in M. Oppenheim, History of the Administra- 
tion of the Royal Navy; A. P. Usher, ‘Growth of English shipping, 1572-1922,’ 
Quarterly Fournal of Economics, Xiu. 

2 Quoted by W. E. Tate, The Parish Chest (1946), p. 51. 

3 Camden Miscellany, xv1. 

* The detailed returns are contained in a stout book (SP. Dom. Eliz. 96), 
a handier abstract of the more important items with one or two additions being 
compressed into a slim volume (BM. Lansdowne MSS. 683). Another abstract 
is in the Petyt MSS. in the Inner Temple, with the top secret title: ‘A brefe 
summarie and demonstracion of the estat of England and Wales, as well generall 
as particuler, mete for the vewe of her Majestie and of her heyghnes most 
honorable previe Counsellers, and to be kept from all others excepting souche 
as be very dyscrete and dutifull subjectes’ (H.M.C. 11th Rep. App. vu, p. 24 ye 
Extracts from what would appear to be yet other copies were printed by F. Peck, 
Desiderata Curiosa (1732), vol. 1, bk. u; H.M.C. Buccleuch MSS. m1, 24-6. 


* SP. Dom. Ed. VI, 2/13, printed by R. H. Tawney and E. Power, Tudor 
Economic Documents, 1, 178-9. 


° BM. Lansdowne MSS. 110/59. It is interesting to note that it is from this 
document that Edward Misselden drew the statistics he used in his pamphlet, 
The Circle of English Commerce (1613), p. 119. 
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an official actually promised Burghley an account of English foreign trade 
from the reign of Henry HI onward,! a work which—if ever completed— 
1s now unfortunately lost. Concurrently, the contemporary situation was 
subjected to more critical inspection. Official revenue returns were designed 
to provide purely financial information and were incapable of answering 
the questions that Burghley ‘and the modern historian want to know. The 
new series of Port Books was drawn up in a manner calculated to provide 
an adequate check upon customs fraud, but hardly to assist in the com- 
pilation of general statistics. It is therefore highly significant that now for 
the first time Exchequer and customs officials were ordered to produce 
figures designed specifically to give information upon the nature, amount 
and direction of English overseas trade. The old enrolled Customs accounts 
remained in their traditional and almost unusable form, but in Burghley’s 
office appeared lists and statistics that at last were relevant and informative 
for the statesman and the planner. It is even possible to observe a rudimen- 
tary economic information service at work in this period. In the early 
years, Burghley’s greatest stand-by in planning his economic policy was 
Peter Osborne, the remarkable Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the 
Exchequer. Himself a merchant of wide experience? he regularly provided 
his master with accurate and informative advice upon imports and exports, 
company organization, currency and exchange dealings, prices and restric- 
tive practices. To aid him in his statistical and historical inquiries, there 
was Thomas Coleshill, the indefatigable Surveyor of the Customs. In the 
1580's, however, the growth of the system of farming out the customs— 
itself a significant victory of fiscalism over national needs—amilitated against 
the provision of economic as opposed to financial information, and it was 
not until the resumption of central direction in the 1590’s that a new 
information service appears. Responsibility now rested largely upon an 
old and experienced official, Richard Carmarden, the Surveyor of the 
Customs; the London merchant Thomas Middleton, the Receiver General 
of the Customs; and the great financial and commercial tycoon, Sir Henry 
Billingsley, Customer for the Port of London.* On a lower level, much of 
the humdrum compilation of statistics was done by the London official, 
Thomas Plumpton. It was on the information and advice submitted by 
this group that Burghley wrestled daily with the insinuating propositions 
advanced by would-be monopolists and patentees, with the complexities of 
economic warfare and with the pressing problem of maintaining a favourable 
balance of trade. That these figures should be treated with a wide margin of 
potential error is obvious. They remain dependent upon the scale upon 
which smuggling and customs fraud were taking place, as well as upon the 


1 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 14/46. 
2 He traded from Portugal to Iceland and was deeply involved in the salt 


production experiment of the 1560’s. (E. Hughes, ‘English Monopoly of Salt, 
1557-71 , HR. XL.) 

3 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 11/17; 14/46, 48; 20/2; 24/26, 41-2; 26/31-2; 29/22; 
44/19; 46/13, 82; 52/35; 67/84; H.M.C. Salis. MSS. 1, 389. SP. Dom. Eliz. 18/18; 


8; 105/3; 186/31. 
4M. ‘heen MSS.; SP. Dom. Eliz.; H.M.C. Salis. m1 passim. 
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mathematical errors inevitable in the task of extracting useful statistics out 
of the confused arrangement and Roman numerals of the Port Books. 
Nevertheless they were compiled by contemporaries from documents, 
many of which have now vanished, to answer problems that are precisely 
those the modern historian wishes to know. As such, they provide the best 
documentation for Elizabethan overseas trade that is as yet available. 
The first and most extensive compilation of quantitative material was 
made during a balance of trade scare of the early 1560’s, when a serious 
attempt was made to discover the precise nature of English commerce. 
Subsequently to this crisis, the information demanded by Burghley of his 
subordinates was mainly of a less comprehensive character. As the various 
monopolists and patentees advanced their claims, so information upon 
a particular export or import was produced and filed for future reference. 
Elaborate but imprecise accounts of the general nature of foreign trade 
were drawn up only by private merchants on their own accord or at the 
request of the administration.! Among the most noticeable instances of 
the quantitative approach in these later years is the compilation from the 
Port Books for 1583-4 of detailed figures for trade with Spain, Portugal and 
the dependent Atlantic islands.? For a statesman whose country was on the 
brink of open war, it was absolutely essential to assess the economic disloca- 
tion liable to be caused by a complete commercial rupture with the enemy. 
The second occasion on which the government called for elaborate statistics 
in this later period was during the famine year of 1596, when Burghley was 
provided with a monthly statement of imports into London by which he 
could keep his eye upon the grain deliveries into the capital. For a govern- 
ment without a police-force it was of the highest political importance to° 
prevent starvation in the great urban agglomeration of London. There was, 
however, no effort made to assess the overall commercial situation during 
these later decades. The wider problem was lost sight of in the flurry and 
pressure of business caused by minor investigations to settle immediate 
particular questions. And if the demand for and the production of such 
information is symptomatic of a new approach, the fact that no attempt 
was made to improve the antiquated, overlapping and clumsy govern- 


' It is upon the most important of these, ‘a speciall direction for divers trades’ 
(printed by Tawney and Power, op. cit. m1, 199-210), that descriptions of 
Elizabethan foreign trade have hitherto been principally based. 

2 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 41/3544. 

° The returns are to be found in the following places: 


1596, February BM. Lansdowne MSS. 80/44. 
May Op. cit. 81/50. 
June H.M.C. Salis. MSS. v1, 232. 
August BM. Lansdowne MSS. 81/45. 
November 1-20 Op. cit. 81/48. 
November H.M.C. Salis. MSS. v1, 497. 
1597, January SP. Dom. Eliz. 262/21. 
May Op. cit. 263/85. 


This was a development of similar steps taken in 1574 and 1582, cf. Tawney 
and Power, op. cit. 1, 156-61; H.M.C. Salis. MSS. m, 534. 
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mental accounting methods is evidence of the inherent conviction within 
the bureaucracy that such demands were extraordinary and unusual. For 
example, the list of English merchant ships and shipowners for 1572 had 
to be compiled out of the Port Books for the year by that indefatigable 
researcher Thomas Coleshill,! the labour involved in which task must 
have been simply phenomenal. Despite the inordinate amount of clerical 
work involved in extracting these and similar statistics from the Port Books 
and the Enrolled Accounts of the customs, no effort was made to rationalize 
the system so that it provided something more than purely fiscal information. 
Nor was the rudimentary economic information staff collected by Burghley 
embodied in any form of permanent departmental organization. It is to 
these two failures of adaptation that is to be attributed the arrest of the 
progress that had been made in these methods up to 1600. From every 
point of view, the economic administrators of the early Stuart period worked 
at a disadvantage to their Elizabethan predecessors. Their theoretical grasp 
of commercial problems was, if anything, rather less penetrating owing 
to the excessive attention paid to the irrelevancies of that indefatigable 
bullionist pamphleteer, Gerard de Malynes. In the second place, the 
statistical information at their disposal was far less accurate and compre- 
hensive than that with which Burghley had contrived to provide himself. 
For if the Great Farm of the Customs was fiscally profitable, it was statis- 
tically harmful since the farmers were far from communicative on the 
details of their business. As Sir Julius Caesar and Lionel Cranfield struggled 
with their problems in the balance of trade scare of 1610-12 and the great 
depression of 1619-22, they were obliged to rely upon guesses and generaliza- 
tions, returns of customs revenue that were more misleading than instructive, 
propagandist insinuations and oratorical declarations in the Commons. It 
was not until the advent of the newscientific impulses of the post-Restoration 
period that an advance was made upon the statistical foundations laid by 
the Elizabethans. 


II 


The financial collapse of all the great powers under the strain of war in the 
late 1550’s? and the consequent peace of Cateau-Cambresis had impressed 
all governments with the need for amassing a war-chest in bullion. To the 
French official who drew up his survey in the 1550’s, the guiding principle 
of government control of commerce was that ‘les choses desquelles les 
hommes se peuvent passer ne doibvent estre jugees necessaires’.’ Staunch 
Catholic though he was, he was even prepared to ration the Church in 
candles to prevent a drain of bullion for the purchase of foreign wax. 
Barely recovered from the slump caused by the stoppage of trade with the 
Netherlands in 1563-4, the Privy Council was similarly gripped with a fear 


1 Cal. SP. Dom. Add. 1566-79, p. 440. 
2 H. Hauser, ‘Financial Crisis of 1559’, Journal of Economic and Business History, 


Il, 241-55. Pas 
3 A. Chamberland, ‘Le Commerce d’Importations en France au milieu du 


XVIéme siecle’, Revue de Géographie, XXxI, 293. 
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that in the post-war boom England was importing luxuries in greater 
quantities than she could afford to pay for by her exports. A commission 
set up the year before to examine the problem of foreign exchange had 
reported that the ultimate solution to the evils of an adverse exchange rate 
for sterling was the maintenance of a favourable balance of trade.! Burghley 
therefore promptly called for information on England’s overseas commerce. 
Taking the London figures alone, which were most easily calculable and 
which in any case covered over four-fifths of the nation’s overseas trade, 
Thomas Coleshill reported that there was an adverse balance of just over 
£100,000.2 This adverse balance was attributed entirely to the commercial 
activities of the alien merchants, who, it is surprising to observe, were still 
responsible for no less than 38% of the value of imports and 23 % of exports. 
To what extent this statement can be believed depends upon the trust 
placed upon the honesty and efficiency of the customs officers and the 
accuracy of the official valuations in the rate book. Since the book had 
been revised the year before, the valuations may be taken as being 
reasonably accurate. We know that the figures were compiled after 
elaborate examination of the customs returns, of which unfortunately 
only the list of imports has survived. It may be assumed therefore that 
the statement is correct within the limits of the accuracy of official 
documentation. And precisely to assess those limits is beyond the capacity 
of both contemporaries and of subsequent historians. But as there is no 
good reason for assuming that corruption and inefficiency in the customs 
was any more marked in handling exports than imports, Coleshill’s state- 
ment of a deficit may tentatively be accepted as correct. 

More important to the historian than this hypothetical adverse trade 
balance is the series of documents to which the crisis gave rise. It was 
probably at this time that was produced for the purposes of comparison 
a balance of trade for 200 years before, in order to show the grave altera- 
tion in England’s trading position.’ And, for the first time in English 
history, the precise nature of England’s overseas trade was broken down 
in terms of commodities and figures. The first of these vitally important 


' Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 346-59. 


* London’s Balance of Trade 1559-61, excluding invisible items, freight 
costs, royal and private debts and interest payments: 


Anno 2 Eliz. (BM. Lansdowne MSS. 81/37) 


Exports Imports Balance 

if, Se as fh s. d fe pony s 
Natives 452,524 O 10 A2T,35 1 21Qy 16 epeEW ey Favourable 
Aliens 137,079 5 Ghd. 271,449 5 O 1395570 198 Adverse 
Total 590,397 4 2 692,800 14 6 102,401 10 4 Adverse 
Anno 3 Eliz. (BM. Harleian MSS. 589—Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ papers) 

Exports Imports Balance 

fe md: 16 So eh ube Sownne. 
Total 564,552 5 2 674,298 13 11 109,746 8 9g Adverse 


* BM. Lansdowne MSS. 110/59. 
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documents is a table giving the nature and value of all English exports 
for the year ending Michaelmas 1565,! which was again the work of 
Thomas Coleshill. This, the first year after the two-year stoppage of trade 
with the Low Countries, was one of quite abnormal commercial activity 
as the pent-up stocks of both countries rushed to find their natural outlets. 
Thus, judging merely by the income derived from the customs, this year’s 
trade was double that of the previous year, and one-third higher than that 
of any of the subsequent six.2. Exports to the Low Countries were therefore 
swollen well above the average. These exports consisted almost exclusively 
of cloth, and we know that from London alone exports for this year 
were 134,055 cloths, well over one-third higher than the average for the 
subsequent decade.? It may be tentatively suggested therefore that if the 
figure for cloth be deflated from £850,000 to £550,000 and all other figures 
left intact, the result would more nearly approximate to a normal year. In 
the second place, the £14,600 worth of corn and £2300 worth of fish 
exported in 1565 are the result of a good harvest the year before. In 
a really bad year the balance was turned heavily in the reverse direction, 
as in 1559-60 when London alone imported £15,500 worth of corn and 
£15,400 worth of fish. These two important provisos must therefore be 
borne in mind when treating this document as providing the details of 
English exports for an average year. 

The main difference from the situation 200 years before was that cloth 
had now replaced wool as the staple English export. In this year cloth 
alone comprised 78% of the total value of all exports, and all types of wool, 
wool-fells and clothing amounted to over 90%. Nor does the suggested 
reduction of cloth exports by over one-third to conform to a more normal 
year reduce this astonishing figure to less than 85%. For all intents and 
purposes England exported clothing and clothing materials and nothing 
else. Mineral exports were basically the ancient ones of lead and tin which 
together made up just under 5% of the total, and coal was still only in the 
region of 0°5°%. As for wool and wool-fells, the former English staple, in 
200 years they had dropped right away from 95% to under 10%.* The 


1 See Appendix I. 

2 This can be deduced from a partial estimate of the value of imports and 
exports passing through London, 1558-66 (BM. Lansdowne MSS. 14/57), and 
an overlapping list of the total customs revenue of the realm from 1564 to 1571 
(BM. Lansdowne MSS. 14/51). 

3 Mr F. J. Fisher of the London School of Economics was kind enough to 
supply me with this figure, taken by him from the enrolled accounts. 

4 In order of precedence by value, the most important items were as follows: 


Commodity oS 
Cloth 78:0 
Wool 6-3 
Cottons (i.e. light cloths) 3°5 
Lead 2°4 
Wool-fells 2°3 
Tin 2°3 
Corn 14 


Skins 1:0 
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‘industrial revolution of the sixteenth century’ had as yet made no impres- 
sion whatsoever upon England’s export trade and, except for cloth, she 
exported nothing but raw materials. At the same time her entrepot trade 
was a mere 1% of the whole. But the country was clearly wealthy, being 
in a position to sell such left-overs as ‘Butter Corrupte’, ‘Old Shoes’ and 
poor quality kersies! to its pauper neighbours in France.? 

No such elaborate survey exists for imports for the whole country, but 
a list of London imports for the year 1559-60, which can be checked by 
an incomplete list for 1565-6,> may be trusted to give a fairly reliable 
picture of the position. The accuracy of this document is, of course, subject 
to the same limitations as those that applied to the list of exports. Apart 
from a quite unusual volume of imports of corn and fish—which may be 
discounted—there is one feature which seriously detracts from its value. 
This is the appending to the list of commodities and their values of 
a ‘summa of the residewe’, the nature of which is quite unexplained 
and which comprises over 7% of the final total. Nevertheless, most of 
the important items may be counter-checked by the partial list of 1565-6, 
which serves to reduce the potential margin of error. 

Imports showed a vastly greater diversity than exports, and there was no 
single commodity that dominated the field. The largest group of items was 
flax and the two flaxen materials, linen and canvas, which together 
amounted to 17% of the whole. The four raw materials to feed the great 
cloth finishing and dyeing industry, oil, woad, madder and alum came 
next at 13%. Wines, principally French claret and Spanish sack, main- 
tained their ancient position at about 10%. Equally important were a wide 


1 SP. Dom. Eliz. 15/67. 

2 Thirty years later the French notables complained bitterly to Henri IV about 
the dumping of these ‘vieux chapeaux, bottes et savates’ (E. Levasseur, Histoire 
ee ae uanires Parag. avant 1789, i, 153). 

elow are lists of the fourteen most important items for the year. 
(SP. Dom. Eliz. 8/31), and 1565-6 PEM Lensdowile MSS. 8/1 ae Tove i 
a total of 10g items in the first list, but these fourteen make up to 60 % of the 
total value of £643,319. 18s. (not counting the £49,480. 16s. 6d. ‘summa of the 


residewe’) : 


Commodity 1559-60 1565-6 
Wyne £68,449. 10. Oo £48,634 
Lynnen clothe 61,673. 14. 4 86,250 
pemes 30,072. 10. .0 32,126 
ryle 38,020. 13. 
Woade 33,431. : aoa 
Fustians 23,349. 10. O 275254. 
Iron 19,559. 10. O 6,913 
Sugar LG199772 1008 10) 18,000 
Warsteds 17,314 Ose O 18,374 
Hoppes 16,925. 0. oO 19,100 
Flaxe 16,852. 10. oO LQ 0217 
Threde 13,0710 190 oof 15,745 
Pepper L1;05255 080 27,000 
Mader GN Oy 16) 12,133 


4 . . . . : 
Consumption of oil in dressing cloth was estimated at two gallons a cloth 


BM. Lansd MSS. i 5 
- Se Re ae SS. 114/27). Oil was also used to a small extent in the soap- 
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range of food accessories mostly of sub-tropical or oriental origin, com- 
prising sugar, pepper and other spices; salt and hops; and dried fruit such 
as prunes, raisins, figs, currants and dates. The only other groups of any 
importance were metallurgical products of every description, crude iron, 
battery, nails, needles, pins, steel, knives, wire, bells and saws ; and the 
luxury cloths from Italy of Which velvets, silks, satins, taffetas, cambrics 
and sarcenets were the most important. Each of these last two groups 
amounted to about 6% of the whole. 

England’s overseas trade at the beginning of the Elizabethan era thus 
consisted of bartering a single product, cloth—the result of what, for the 
age, was a truly gigantic industrialization, involving a great agrarian 
revolution and a change in the whole pattern of internal economy—in 
return for a number of articles, many of which this country was climatically 
unable to produce, together with a range of industrial finished products of 
every kind to serve the growing needs of the civilized and luxury-loving 
upper and middle classes.1 England clothed the North European peasant 
and in return absorbed a great proportion of the products contrived by 
Europe’s technical skills and imported from the East and South by 
Europe’s merchant marine. The balance of trade hung entirely upon the 
capacity of Europe to handle, transport, and purchase the cloth of which 
England was an almost unlimited purveyor. A 10% alteration in the 
volume of cloth exports was more than sufficient to tip this balance 
markedly one way or the other. 


III 


Turning now from the nature to the direction of trade in the 1560’s, the 
most remarkable feature from the English side was the manner in which 
London held a monopoly of commercial activity while every other port in 
the kingdom, with the possible exception of Bristol, appears to have been in 
an advanced state of decay. The causes of this phenomenon, the develop- 
ment of which was a feature of the reign of Henry VIII, have been 
suggested elsewhere.” But if the situation was alarming by 1547 with 
London exporting 90% of all cloth, it appears to have been even worse 
twelve years later. In this year, 1559-60, London paid nearly 93% of all 
the customs on cloth, and the exports from the outports judging by these 
figures were down to about one-half of what they had been when Henry 
died. The ultimate consumers of England’s main cloth exports may be 
discovered from a document drawn up in 1560, apparently by the Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ Company in answer to a government questionnaire.* 
Unfortunately there is no corresponding document describing the source 
of imports at this period, all such appearing to date from about fifteen 
years later. A mass of secondary evidence would suggest, however, that 


1 This impression is further reinforced by comparing the extremely long and 
extremely varied list of potential imports with the short list of commodities for 
export included in the official rate book (1583 Book of Rates, Bodleian Douce C 70). 

2 Econ. Hist. Rev. XV, 105, 119. 

3 SP. Dom. Eliz. 58/26. 4-Op. cit-915/67. 
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the following distribution of trade between Antwerp, France and Spain is 
substantially correct. 

The countries with which England traded were almost exclusively 
limited to those ports in Western Europe from Cadiz to the Zuider Zee 
which were directly accessible to the Channel. English wares found their 
way to the Baltic, but only via Hanseatic shippers. When Christopher 
Hoddesdon toured the whole southern Baltic littoral from Danzig westward 
in 1544, he ‘found no Englishmen trading nor cloth to be sold but by 
Stillyard men’.! Twenty years later, of the 3283 ships which were registered 
as passing through the Baltic Sound, only 66 were English.? As for the 
Mediterranean such trading experiments as had been indulged in had now 
almost entirely ceased in the face of Turkish piracy, and competition from 
the overland route to Antwerp. The fundamental fact of England’s over- 
seas commerce was the extraordinary and unique position enjoyed by 
Antwerp as the entrepot of the world trade. Exotic products such as East 
Indian pepper and Barbary sugar, West German metallurgical goods, 
Low Countries manufactures like fustians and worsteds, raw materials like 
madder and hops, Baltic timber, pitch and cordage, Italian small arms, 
silks and alum, all were funnelled through this single great port. And 
thither went almost the entire English cloth export. Second only in import- 
ance to Antwerp were the French ports, notably Rouen, which bartered 
canvas for almost all England’s tin exports,* La Rochelle for wine and salt, 
and Bordeaux for wine, prunes and woad. Of the London imports in this 
period, much of the linen, all the canvas and over one-half of the wine 
came from France, while all the oil and one-third of the wine were imported 
from Spain. Spain and France between them thus provided over one-third 
of the total imports by value. The Spanish products were more than paid 
for by exports, but the great French staple commodities had to be bought 
principally with bullion due to the heavy adverse balance. 


1 Cal. SP. Dom. 1601-3, p. 160. 
2 W. Kirchner, ‘England and Denmark 1558-1588’, Journal of Modern History, 
XVil, 55o11- 
3 SB. Dom. Eliz. 253/46. 
* The French report of c. 1556 (A. Chamberland, op. cit.), estimated English 
exports to France as follows: 
livres tournois 


Bullion and coin with a little tin and lead =. 2-3 million 


Leather, fats and coal : : : : 150,000 
Wool, cloth, kersies and friezes ‘ : 200,000 
Rabbit and other skins. 5 ‘ : 20,000 
Horses’. ; : : : : 40,000 
Salt-fish . : ; ‘ j ‘ , 30,000 

Total . i : E , 2,440,000—3,4.4.0,000 


A heavy bullion export to pay for French imports is confirmed by the author of 
the ‘Speciall direction’ (Tawney and Power, op. cit. 11, 205), and by the author 
of ‘Certayne Things to be consydered of? (BM. Lansdowne MSS. 100/25). 
Burghley in 1559 put the deficit at £100,000 yearly and added bitterly: ‘No 
country robbeth England so much as France’ (H.M.C. Salis. MSS. 1, 163, 165). 
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Such were the broad lines of English foreign trade at the beginning of 
the Elizabethan period: two-thirds of traffic concentrated on Antwerp and 
most of the remaining third on France and the Iberian peninsula; the 
bullion to cover the deficit trade balance with France being acquired by 


a favourable balance with the other two areas, maintained by a huge cloth 
export. i 


IV 


The transport to handle this trade was mainly foreign-owned, despite 
nearly a century of navigation acts. The precise reasons for the decay of 
English shipping in the thirty years from 1530 to 1560 are fairly easy to 
discover. The facility with which goods from every part of the known 
world could be purchased at Antwerp undoubtedly discouraged any 
initiative to speculative exploration. The transport from overseas to Ant- 
werp was entirely in the hands of Italians, Portuguese, French, Dutch and 
Hanseatics, and small English freighters confined their activities to reship- 
ment across the Channel. But even this cross-Channel traffic was by no 
means all English. In 1552, the merchant Thomas Barnabe, lamenting 
“this worly borly of our ships’, declared that with his own eyes he had 
counted thirty-seven hoys sail out of Rye at a single tide, laden with timber, 
and not one of the thirty-seven was English.! 

The problem of making a reliable quantitative assessment of this decay 
of ocean-going shipping is bedevilled by the confusion over tonnage 
measurement that existed up to 1626. Quite apart from the various 
methods of estimating tonnage, there is the basic problem of the difference 
of 334 between burthen and ‘ton and tonnage’. As these statistical docu- 
ments never mention what they mean by ‘tonnage’, a potential error of 
up to } must sometimes be allowed for. For example, the great London 
ship, The Royal Merchant, is put at 400 tons in the list of new construction, 
but at only 300 tons in the Port Book for 1581.” Only if it is clear that two 
sets of figures use identical systems of tonnage measurement, or if the 
differences in the figures are sufficiently striking to enable one to discount 
this margin, may the conclusions drawn be relied upon with more than 
limited confidence. 

The principal document that deals with the decay of shipping? is 
unfortunately not dated. It is divided into two parts, covering the decay 
from 1544 to 1553 and from 1553 to ‘this presente’. In view of Burghley’s 
known great concern over shipping in 1561-4, the document may not 
unreasonably be attributed to these years. This survey shows that between 
1544 and 1553, thirty-five ships of a total tonnage of 5540 ‘decayed’ while 
from 1553 to ‘this presente’ no less than sixty-two ships of 9580 aggregate 
tonnage suffered the same fate. The largest ship in the list was a Bristol 


1 Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 97. 
Z SP. Done Eliz. 107/68 ; 148/36; for a discussion of this problem cf. J. S. 


Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, U, 452-5. 
3 SP. Dom. Mary 1/23; it ought of course to be amongst the Elizabethan 


papers. 
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giant of 500 tons, the smallest a 70-tonner from a Norfolk port. In the 
previous twenty-odd years, therefore, ninety-two ships of over 100 tons had 
fallen into decay. If this figure is of little value without the accompanying 
statistics for new construction, it may nevertheless profitably be compared 
with the total of seventy-six of over 100 tons returned in 1560 as belonging 
to all ports in the country, except Bristol and the nearby ports of Wales and 
Somerset.! Even twelve years later, in 1572, England’s tonnage of ships 
over 100 tons was still put at under 11,000,” only a little more in fact than 
the tonnage which had decayed between 1553 and ‘this presente’. More- 
over, she apparently could not boast of a single ship of more than 240 tons, 
whereas seven of above that figure appear in the list of ships decayed. 
Apart from the swarm of hoys ferrying to and fro between the Thames 
and the Scheldt, the only English merchant fleets of any consequence by the 
middle years of the century were the seventy-odd little ships of the annual 
Bordeaux wine fleet, the thirty or so even smaller vessels that annually 
visited Brouage and La Rochelle for salt,’ and the hundred-odd that by 
1557 were passing through the Baltic. 

Equally serious was the ruin of the English fishing fleet. The cause for 
this collapse appears principally to have derived from the change in the 
feeding habits of the nation. With the Reformation there came a breakdown 
of the ancient restraints imposed by the Church upon the eating of meat, 
and the consumption of fish consequently fell heavily. Prices dropped, and 
the fishermen found that it no longer paid them to pursue their calling. 
Thus in 1560, Yarmouth explained that ‘the expense of fyshe being so 
smale in comparyson of tyme past, that town is excedingly decayed in 
welthe’.* The other reason for the decline was the vigour of the competi- 
tion in the fishing grounds from the French and Dutch fishermen. Taunted 
with this lack of economic initiative and energy, English apologists could 
only tell the French that ‘in case our fysshermen of England wold take 
paynes applyeing them selves to the sea as yours do’,° they would soon turn 
the tables. At the end of the reign of Edward VI the fishmongers declared 
that, whereas in 1529 the English fishing fleets in the North Sea, Scottish 
and Icelandic waters had totalled 440 ships, they were now reduced to 
a mere 133.° In 1563 it was certified that, whereas thirty years before the 
Cinque ports of Hastings, Winchelsea, Rye, Romney, Hythe, Folkestone, 
Dover and Sandwich had possessed 259 fishing boats and small coasters, they 
were now reduced to sixty-eight.’ Allowing for the exaggeration of despair, 
the decay still remains unquestionable and of the most serious proportions. 


Mol. Dom, Elizeriys9: 

* Cal. SP. Dom. Add. 1566-79, p. 441. The list covers all those ships which 
completed their voyages within the year. 

> A. Teulet, Correspondance Diplomatique de La Mothe-Fénelon (1838), 1, 226; 
u, 64. Cf. P. Boissonade, ‘Le Mouvement Commercial entre la France et les 
Hes Britanniques au XVIéme siécle’, Revue Historique, cXXXV, 1-27. 

4 SP. Dom. Eliz. 8/36. 

° Tawney and Power, op. cit. 11, 10; cf. Cholmeley’s and Barnabe’s complaints 
in 1552-3 (op. cit. MM, 1413; 0, 97). 

® Cal. SP. Dom. Add. 1547-65, p. 426. 7 SP. Dom. Eliz. 28/3. 
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Vi 


The statistical material at present available i$ almost completely useless 
either to illustrate or to refute the analysis of medium-run and short-run 
trade fluctuations drawn up by Professor W. R. Scott.! Only the long-term 
trend, taking the last forty years of the sixteenth century as a whole, is open 
to more critical examination. There were three major factors operative 
throughout this period which caused such changes in English foreign trade 
as may be observed to have taken place. The first was an undoubted 
increase in the demand by the English middle and upper classes for luxury 
goods of every description. This fact is attested beyond all possibility of 
doubt by the unanimous voices of all contemporary commentators, though 
the causes of this*increase in purchasing power in large sections of the 
population are still far from clear. The second factor was the destruction of 
that remarkable monument to early sixteenth-century European economic 
organization, the great entrepot centre and foreign exchange mart at 
Antwerp, once ‘the warehouse of all Christendome’.? Fortunately political 
conditions deteriorated slowly over a long period thus giving England time 
to reorientate her commerce before civil war finally sealed off the mouth of 
the Scheldt. So far as exports were concerned, the problem was largely 
solved by diverting cloth to a more northerly port, whether Hamburg or 
Stade, which was still close to the final consumers in the great North 
German plains. But this alternative was unable fully to absorb English 
production, while English merchants were at last compelled to seek for 
themselves at source those multifarious commodities that they had previously 
purchased at second hand on the Antwerp market. The third powerful 
factor that dictated the pattern of Elizabethan foreign trade was the all- 
pervading effect of government intervention. The official statistics that have 
already been described served to convince Burghley that it was the duty of 
the State to legislate in order to arrest the decay of shipping and to turn the 
supposed adverse trade balance once more in England’s favour. All states- 
men and publicists were agreed that the import of superfluous luxuries 
should be rigidly pruned. Detailed lists dividing imports into necessities 
and superfluities were consequently drawn up.*? The moralist shook his 
head over the £2800 spent on playing-cards, the planner could write off 
the £1700 wasted on tennis-balls or the £178 devoted to children’s dolls.* 
Silks and satins were to be dispensed with, or at least limited by sumptuary 
legislation to those classes which by their birth or the dignity of their office 
were esteemed justified in their pretensions to elegance and foppery.° 
Throughout the whole of the Elizabethan period, but a single voice, 
crying alone in a wilderness of resolute restrictionists, dared to suggest 


1 W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies to 1720, 1. 

2 SP. Dom. Eliz. 185/102. 

3 Printed by Hubert Hall, History of the Customs Revenue, 1, 236-42. 

4 SP. Dom. Eliz. 8/31; BM. Lansdowne MSS. 8/17. 

5 The elaborate nature of such regulations may be appreciated from a glance 
at the 1597 Proclamation (Egerton Papers, Camden Soc. 1840, pp. 247-56). 
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that the only way in which foreigners could hope to pay for English cloth 
exports was by permitting them to export to England the luxury products 
in which they specialized.! In the second place, every effort was to be made 
to encourage the growth within the country of those raw materials such as 
woad, flax and hops which it might reasonably be hoped would prosper, 
besides artificially stimulating the production of a wide range of industrial 
goods which had hitherto been imported from abroad. There was no hope 
of developing native production of wines, oils, pepper or sugar. But four 
other very large items were capable of responding to governmental 
intervention and Burghley was given detailed information on their 
nature and origin.2 Fustians came from Italy via the Low Countries, being 
made up of linen and of cotton wools imported from Syria and Egypt, or 
from Barbary and the Portuguese Empire. It was suggested that such 
cotton wools might well be imported direct from Crete by the ships 
bringing Malmsey wine, and used to make up fustians in England. 
Worsteds were made in the Valenciennes area out of English wool, and 
it should therefore be easy to substitute native manufacture. Linen and 
canvas came mostly from Western France and a little from Flanders, but 
could be made in England and Ireland since both countries could grow 
flax. Finally, there was a plentiful supply of iron, particularly in the 
Weald of Sussex and in the Forest of Dean, from which a native iron and 
steel manufacture could be built up. England could thus free herself from 
dependence on Spain for raw iron and upon the Liége metallurgical centre 
and the Low Countries generally for all kinds of metallurgical products. 
There is a clear connexion between the presentation of these statistics and 
reports to Lord Burghley, and the immediate foundation of the two 
government-sponsored mining and metallurgical companies of the age. 
The sixteenth-century drive for self-sufficiency was now under way in 
earnest. Thirdly, financial inducements in the form of subsidies and 
differential treatment were to be offered for the construction of ocean- 
going vessels, and the fishing trade revived by the imposition of political 
lent. The extent to which these measures were successful may be tested by 
examining the nature of Elizabethan trade as it appeared at the end of the 
century.° 

Unfortunately there are no such complete accounts available for the end 
of the reign as those drawn up at the beginning, and much of the essential 


' This liberal thinker was the author of a treatise written in 1571 (BM. 
Lansdowne MSS. 100/25). 

2 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 110/50. 

° The basis of all subsequent comparisons is by value according to the official 
1558 rate book. All figures are for London only. Where the documents only give 
quantities these have been turned into monetary terms by applying rate-book 
valuations. All figures for the early years of the reign which are not separately 
footnoted come from the two documents referred to supra (SP. Dom. Eliz. 8/ he 
BM. Lansdowne MSS. 8/17). This use of the rated values makes it possible to 
ignore the rise in prices during this period, though it conceals the probable fact 
of a worsening of the terms of trade owing to the rise of import prices exceedin 
those of exports. : 
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information on English exports is now totally lacking. The statistics for the 
export of short cloth from London, which alone are available in series, 
show no appreciable change from the beginning of the reign. At any rate, 
for the 1590's, these figures include kersies and dozens! and therefore must 
still represent well over four-fifths of English exports. The new industries 
begun during the Elizabethan period did little more than reduce the need 
for imports and few appear to have contributed materially to swell exports. 
Of these few, the most important are unquestionably the so-called ‘new 
draperies’ of bayes and sayes, developed by foreign technicians using 
English materials. In 1594-5, there were exported from London 10,976 
bayes, 4256 sayes, 33,455 pairs of worsted and 1593 of woollen stockings, 
and 168,065 cottons, principally Welsh, Northern and Manchester.? 
Unfortunately, owing to the uncertainty about prices, there is nothing 
with which to compare these figures so that, standing in isolation, they 
remain largely valueless except as indications of the substantial volume of 
these new export lines. The other new export most frequently mentioned 
is cast-iron cannon which found ready, though largely illegal, sale in Spain, 
Barbary, Turkey and Russia. Beer and coal seem also to have taken a far 
more prominent place than before. But on the whole, the new industries 
could only scratch the surface of the foreign trade problem. Like the new 
manufacture of black, red and white lead,‘ they could only tip the balance 
a few hundred pounds one way or the other. 

Some previously important exports seem actually to have suffered a 
decline. For example, lead exports fell off, due, so it was alleged, to flooding 
ofthe mines.° Tin exports were running at about 800,000 lb., the production 
level in Cornwall being about 1,200,000 lb. This represents a rated value 
of under £15,000, compared with the 1564-5 value of over £25,000.° 
Exports of pelts, horns and lists of cloth do not seem to have increased.’ 


1 The figures were printed by F. J. Fisher in three-yearly averages in Econ. 
Hist. Rev. x, 96, and he has been kind enough to supply me with the yearly figures. 
For proof of the inclusion of kersies and dozens, see Appendix II. 

2 SP. Dom. Eliz. 253/122. 

3 For what it is worth—which is not much—an undated and unsigned estimate 
of the annual English clothing production drawn up by a would-be patentee, 
which from internal evidence may be dated to the 1570’s or 1580’s, ran as follows: 
200,000 cloths, 40,000 kersies, 10,000 dozens, 20,000 bayes (BM. Lansdowne 
MSS. 114/27). 4 Cf. BM. Lansdowne MSS. 81/6-7._ 

5 Exports were worth £26,210 in 1564-5 (Appendix I), and only £23,200 in 
1592-3 (SP. Dom. Eliz. 250/80). The explanation is put forward in SP. Dom. 
Eliz. 240/133. On the other hand, the market price actually dropped (BM. 
Harleian MSS. 1878/62). 

6 H.M.C. Salis. MSS. xm, 515; Cal. SP. Dom. 1591-4, p. 5563 1595-7, P- 75; 
BM. Lansdowne MSS. 76/51. According to SP. Dom. Eliz. 253/46, Cornish 
production for 1588-94 averaged 1,216,933 lb. ' 

7 In 1576-7, London exports of yarns were valued at £210 and lists of cloth at 
£280 (BM. Lansdowne MSS. 24/6), as compared with £359 and £402 for all 
England in 1564-5 (Appendix I). In about 1570-4, pelts exports were reputed to 
have fallen off from 400,000-500,000 to 200,000-300,000 (BM. Lansdowne 
MSS. 114/38). For the two years 1591-3, London exports only averaged 143,072, 
worth at 1558 rating about £1000 (BM. Harleian MSS. 1878/49). 
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On balance, therefore, there is no reason to suppose that the volume and 
value of English exports rose appreciably throughout the Elizabethan 
period. Cloths still remained virtually the only important export though 
there was a marked shift from the coarse white cloth to the lighter kersies 
and the finer bayes and sayes. Only to the extent that these higher quality 
products were more expensive than the semi-finished white cloths may 
English exports have increased in value. 

This hypothesis of the static volume of Elizabethan trade 1s amply 
confirmed by the far more plentiful figures of English imports. The efforts 
made by the government to decrease that most serious of all drains, the 
import of flax and flaxen materials, appear to have met with some success, 
though probably a reduction of supply due to the ravaging of Normandy 
and Flanders by war was also a contributory factor. At any rate, London 
imports of flax, which had been running at about £15,000 in the early 
years now fell away to almost £10,000,! while linen and canvas imports 
which had been rated at well over £100,000 cannot during the seven years 
1594-1601 have averaged more than about £70,000.” The other direction 
in which a real success seems to have been achieved was in reducing imports 
of metallurgical goods. Wealden iron tended to replace Spanish imports of 
the raw material,? and even if imports of ‘Battery’, or kettles, show no reduc- 
tion,‘ and there are no statistics for any other import, the weight of con- 
temporary comment is so unanimous on this point as to brook no dispute. 
Only one other of the great staple imports of the beginning of the reign was 
reduced in a manner that may reasonably be attributed to government 
encouragement of autarky. Woad for the cloth-dyeing industry had been 
imported principally from the Toulouse region, while a secondary source 
had been the Portuguese Atlantic islands of the Azores and Canaries. 
Worth over £33,000 in 1559-60, London imports in 1593-4 had fallen 
away toa mere £3500, Toulouse woad having virtually vanished altogether.° 

1 The figure for 1593-4 was £9571. This sum is reached by treating the figures 
given in SP. Dom. Eliz. 250/30. This document lists a number of commodities, 
against each of which is set (a) the 1558 rated value; (b) the proposed new rating; 
(c) the increase in the shilling in the £ subsidy that would accrue according to 


the 1593-4 London import figures if such a revision were carried out. By 


applying to these figures the formula (= x a) , the value of London imports 


for the year 1593-4 may thus be calculated. Evidence reached in this rather 
elaborate way has only been used when none other is available. 

* For the years 1594-1601, the average receipts of both shilling in the £ sub- 
sidy and customs for London were £3869 a year (SP. Dom. Eliz. 281/107). The 
rated value must therefore have been well below twenty times that figure. 

° All the same, as late as 1586 a Spanish newsletter could say that were 
Elizabeth to forbid the import of Spanish iron, the Biscay province ‘will be 
destroyed’ (Cal. SP. For. 1585-6, p. 644). 

- In 1593-4 London imports were still over £5000 (SP. Dom. Eliz. 2 50/30), 
which is less than 1559-60 and more than 1564-5 (SP. Dom. Eliz. 8/31; BM. 
Lansdowne MSS. 8/17). 

° SP. Dom. Eliz. 250/30. Estimates for total imports of Toulouse woad had 


dropped from over £23,000 in 1575 (SP. Dom. Eliz. 10 to about £8000 i 
1586 (BM. Lansdowne MSS. eee 3/59) to about £8000 in 
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The reason for this decline was attributed to the native sowing of woad, 
mostly in the southern counties of Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire and 
Sussex, which at one time covered 4910 acres.! 

Lastly, on the credit side, there were increases in one or two basic raw 
materials which fed important new industries and may thus be taken as 
evidence of a healthy economy. One of these was the import of cordage to 
supply the great shipbuilding programme whose nature will be examined 
later. Running at the modest figure of about £2500 in the early years of 
the reign, in the early 1590’s imports were up to nearly £10,000.2 Another 
raw material whose imports rose markedly during the reign was sugar. 
Keeping at a level of £18,000 during the first twenty years of the reign, 
by 1595-6, imports had jumped to just under £32,000. In 1574-6 this 
sugar had almost entirely come from Barbary, constituting 85% of all 
imports thence, but twenty years later the main source seems already to 
have been shifting to Brazil and the West Indies. Profiting by the ruin by 
the war of the Antwerp refineries, England set up her own works and by 
the 1590’s was exporting the finished product. Increased imports therefore 
need not indicate increased internal consumption.’ A similar increase of 
raw material imports to serve a new industry was that of wool from Spain 
for the making of felt hats. London imports were at about £6000 or £7000 
in the early years and had not altered by 1578-9. But in the three years, 
1589-92, imports averaged over £16,000, a truly remarkable increase. 
Since the imports of finished hats were valued at £8000 in 1559-60, this 
increase is clear evidence of industrialization.* 

There was an increase in a few imports, which while in no way assisting 
England’s self-sufficiency, yet contributed to raise her standard of living. 
Thus of dried fruit, if imports of figs and prunes from France fell away to 
one-third, and raisins remained static, yet the Levant Company at the end 
of the reign was importing to London very large quantities of currants. 
Valued at under £3000 in 1559-60, they rose to no less than £54,000 
a year in the three boom years, 1589-92, and averaged 8813 tons, rated at 
over £27,000 a year in the eight years 1591-9.° In the same way, the 
increase of fustians imports from about £25,000 to £34,000 in 1593-4, 
however irritating to the governmental planner, was nevertheless sympto- 
matic of an increased demand for clothing.® 

Indications of economic stagnation in the 1590’s are, however, to be 
discovered in the absence of any increase in consumption rates of certain 
basic commodities. Two outstanding examples of this are oils and spices. 


1 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 49/54, 57; the detailed certificates of acreage are in 
PRO. Exchequer King’s Remembrancer Miscellanea, 14/9; 50/1. 

2 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 75/81, 78/86; Cal. SP. Dom. 1595-7, p. 109. 

3 BM. Cotton. MSS. Nero B x1, f. 298; BM. Lansdowne MSS. 81/46; Cal. SP. 
Dom. 1591-4, pp- 359, 3613 1595-7) P- 97- Over 1,000,000 Ib. came into London 
in the year 1595-6. 

4 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 29/24, 48/64, 71/11. 

5 Op. cit. 71/11; SP. Dom. Eliz. 250/30, 272/127. In the one year May 1589 
to May 1590, 61,089 cwt. of currants were brought into the port of London. 

6 SP. Dom. Eliz. 250/30. 
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Oil came mostly from Spain and Italy in the form of Seville oil, train oil 
and olive oil, while there was also a very small import of linseed oil. In the 
early years of the reign, London imports totalled about £39,000. In 
the three years 1589-92, however, and again in 1595-6, owing principally 
to a marked falling off of train oil to under £1000, imports were below 
£20,000. Train oil imports for 1593-4 were about £7500, and, even if that 
is taken as a more normal rate, imports under no circumstances could have 
been above £26,000. This marks a drop of just one-third from the level of 
the early 1560’s. Nor can this decline be exclusively attributed to war 
conditions since Seville oil imports in 1595-6 were in fact higher than 
during the peace years of 1582-5.! It indicates rather the failure of the 
domestic cloth-finishing industry to expand during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. This falling off of oil imports is perhaps conclusive proof 
of the validity of the complaints at unemployment put forward by the cloth 
finishers during the twenty-five years 1590-1615 which were in part 
responsible for the disastrous Alderman Cockayne experiment under 
James I. 

More surprising still is the apparent lack of resilience of the spice market. 
Pepper imports, which seem to have comprised about three-quarters of the 
total, were worth £12,000 in 1559-60 and £27,000 in 1565-6. In 1574-6 
about £7000 worth a year was coming in from Portugal, comprising over 
60% of all imports thence,? the remainder being bought in the staple at 
Antwerp. In 1594, the Master Garbler of London estimated annual con- 
sumption of pepper at 1500 bags of 200 lb. each,? worth at rate-book 
valuation about £25,000. Unfortunately the only import statistics for this 
later period are for the year 1595-6 which was one in which there was a total 
prohibition of pepper imports in order to assist the sale of the stocks 
captured on the great Portuguese East Indiaman in 1592. Only 29 bags 
of pepper were imported and only 800 sold from the accumulated stocks.* 
But the market arrangements were clearly upset by the ban on imports, 
smuggling was said to be rife and in any case in this famine year consump- 
tion was probably abnormally low. These same figures for the year 1595-6 
show no appreciable difference in aggregate for other spices over those for 
1559-60, ginger and cinnamon declining slightly and mace, cloves and 
nutmeg increasing. Dubious as this evidence is, if it is taken together with 
the Master Garbler’s estimates, it would at any rate seem to suggest that 
there had been no marked increase in consumption of spices since the 
beginning of the reign. 

It will be remembered that one of the chief objectives of official policy as 
enunciated in the 1560’s had been the crying need to reduce imports of 
luxuries and particularly the only two items of real importance—wines and 
luxury cloths, which together were amounting to over 13°% of the total 
import value. But the government was fighting against the irresistible 


‘ BM. Lansdowne MSS. 48/64 (1582-5 Seville oil only); 71/11; 81/46; SP. 
Dom. Eliz. 250/30 (1593-4 train oil only). 

2 BM. Cotton. MSS. Nero B x1, ff. 298-9. 

3 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 49/8. 4 Op. cit. 81/46. 
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demand of a recklessly wasteful society for more and more of these luxury 
products for back and belly, and its efforts were a total failure. 

London imports of French wines for the years 1 593-6 of about 6000 tuns 
per annum showed a marked increase over the imports of 15 59-60 but were 
only equal to those of the last five peace-years of Henry VIII, 1537-42. 
Rhenish wine imports actually decreased from £4400 to £1900, though war 
blockade failed signally to put much of a stop to the £23,000 imports of 
Spanish sack and bastard.! The most remarkable feature, however, was 
a staggering increase in the imports of sweet wines which averaged over 
3300 tuns rated at about £47,000 for the three years 1597-9. Total wine 
imports into London thus rose from about £50,000-£70,000 to about 
£110,000.” 

Serious though this increase in wine imports undoubtedly was, it was 
nothing compared with the increase in luxury cloths, by which is meant 
silks, velvets, taffetas, satins, sarcenets, cambrics and lawns. In 1559-60, 
these had amounted to £26,000; in 1565-6, to £35,000. In 1592-3 silks 
alone amounted to 52,000 lb. worth over £40,000. In 1600 Sir Robert 
Cecil himself took over the farm of the customs of this huge new import and 
no doubt subsequent figures are swollen by the increased efficiency of the 
customers. Be that as it may, smuggling continued on a very large scale? 
and yet the official records for the first year of the farm show an import into 
London of 103,000 lb. of silks and 216,000 yards of velvets, satins, taffetas 
and sarcenet, besides large quantities of lawn and cambric. The exact value 
of these imports by the 1558 rate book is rather hard to assess; but they must 
have approximated to between £180,000 and £190,000. By the turn of 
the century, imports of luxury cloths had thus increased about six times and 
were now by far the most important group of imports. 

Tobacco was still enough of a novelty to be kept within modest propor- 
tions, imports into London for the year 1602~3 being only 16,128 lb.,° with 
a purely artificial rated value of about £5000. Though already sufficient to 
arouse the paternal solicitude of King James for the moral and physical 
health of his subjects,® none could have guessed that this tiny trickle was to 
multiply in volume precisely 114 times in the next thirty-five years.’ 

There is one further feature of English trade in the 1590’s that deserves 
mention, although it was admittedly only a fortuitous and temporary 
phenomenon. A series of three years’ bad harvests culminating in a virtually 
complete crop failure in 1596 made England heavily dependent upon 
Baltic corn imports, principally in the staple bread grain, rye. Between 


1 Cf. imports into London February and May 1596, and May 1597 (BM. 
Lansdowne MSS. 80/44; 81/50; SP. Dom. Eliz. 263/85). 

2 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 81/37; 74/22; 81/25; SP. Dom. Eliz. 273/99. London, 
to which these figures refer, was only receiving rather less than two-thirds of all 
wine imports. 

3 Cf. report in 1600 (BM. Harleian MSS. 1878/56). 

4 H.M.C. Salis. MSS. rv, 574; BM. Harleian MSS. 1878/59. 

oe. Doris | i182 6 A Counterblaste to Tobacco, 1604. 


7 London imports 1637-40 averaged 1,825,000 Ib. (R. Rive, “Consumption of 
Tobacco since 1600’, Econ. Hist. 1, 60). 
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26 October 1596 and 15 June 1597, over 1,100,000 bushels of corn were 
imported into London.! At contemporary market prices, this huge import 
was worth just £250,000, though by 1558 rating it was more like £45,000.” 
Thus in these middle years of the decade there was a quite unprecedented 
diversion of shipping and commercial capital to the import of foodstuffs, 
entailing a heavy deficit trade balance and perhaps—though this 1s not 
certain—a reduction in other imports. 

The conclusion of this examination of the nature and volume of Eliza- 
bethan trade at the beginning and the end of the period is thus that the only 
significant increase in exports was in the new draperies and the only signifi- 
cant increase in imports was in wines and luxury clothes, and to a lesser 
extent in currants. England’s new industrial developments served merely 
to pay for the entertainment and adornment of the rich rather than to 
increase the living standards of the population generally. These figures 
serve also as a factual explanation of the great political importance at the 
turn of the century of the imposition on currants, the sweet wine farm and 
the silks farm. The most remarkable conclusion, however, is the relative 
similarity of the volume of trade at the beginning and the end of the reign. 
The famous expansion of trade in the reign of Elizabeth appears to be 
a pious myth. 


VI 


In contrast to the volume, the direction of English trade in the Elizabethan 
period underwent a more marked alteration. London maintained the 
supremacy over the outports that it had already won in 1559, while 
Newcastle, Hull, Boston, King’s Lynn, Portsmouth, Southampton, Poole, 
Weymouth, Bristol and Chester remained ‘manifestly decayed’. But 
whereas English commerce had previously been virtually exclusively 
concentrated upon Antwerp, France and Spain, by the 1590’s there are 
signs of a modest extension of interest to wider spheres. Government 
support for the new monopoly companies together with the ruin of Antwerp 
were the two causes of this development. Nevertheless, the importance of 
this change is very much less than is generally believed. The basic roots of 
English commerce remained firmly anchored in Western Europe, between 
Germany and Spain. Thus, the extent to which the pattern of English 
commerce had altered may be tested by an analysis of the export destination 
of cloth from London in the year 1597-8.4. The Merchant Adventurers 
were now dividing their trade between Middleburg and Stade, instead of 
contenting themselves with dumping their wares at Antwerp for reshipment 
by others. The Adventurers themselves, English free-lance interlopers, and 
alien merchants together sent 71% of all cloth exports to these ancient 
markets of the Netherlands and Germany. The great trading companies 
that are so much the cynosure of the eyes of subsequent economic historians 
SP. Dom. Eliz. 260/79; 261/30; 263/58, 107. 

Op. cit. 263/85 for contemporary market prices. 


Cal. SP. Dom. 1598-1601, p. 2; op. cit. Add. 1580-1625, Dal42. 
Appendix IT. 
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played in fact a very modest role. The Muscovy Company only took 
13%,' the Barbary Company 2%, the Levant Company 6%, the Eastland 
Company—which was far and away the most important—exported no 
more than 114%. 

Corroborative statistical evidence of the relatively modest role of the new 
trading areas is provided by an analysis of the distribution of the volume of 
shipping into London for the nine months, October 1601 to June 1602.? 
This shows that 74% of the tonnage of imports still came from France, the 
Netherlands, Germany and the Iberian peninsula. France heads the list, 
closely followed by the Netherlands, each taking over one-quarter of the 
total. Italy and the Levant only amount to 6% and Russia to Ee ANS 
report by the Spanish spy in 1586, which dismisses English trade with 
France as insignificant, is thus thoroughly misleading, and it is unfortunate 
that it has received such wide publicity. Its inaccuracy is a striking 
evidence of the dangers of accepting contemporary statements on commer- 
cial matters unsupported by statistical proofs. 

In view of the evidence provided by these two sets of figures, the hypo- 
thesis that during the Elizabethan period more than a small proportion of 
English commerce was deflected away from Western Europe and out across 
the world must be definitely abandoned. The continued importance of trade 
with France and the rebel Dutch provinces is clearly fundamental to an 
understanding of the strategic dispositions made by Elizabeth in her con- 
duct of the war in the 1590’s. The most important difference in the direction 
of trade between the early and later years of the reign was thus not the 
development of new markets but the redistribution of trade to France and 
the Baltic, consequent upon the collapse of Antwerp’s position as the prin- 
cipal entrepot for these two areas as well as her own hinterland. 


Vit 


The greatest change of all during the Elizabethan period was undoubtedly 
in the construction of an ocean-going merchant fleet. Although even at the 
end of this great shipbuilding epoch the tonnage of shipping into London 
was still only 50% English,* yet England possessed the great preponderance 
of ships of the largest size. The causes of this spate of new construction of 
ships over 100 tons were partly the subsidy granted by the government and 
partly the opening up of the new long-range trade routes. For although the 
volume of traffic was still relatively small, yet the new routes demanded 
ships of greater size and seaworthiness than those for the short voyages 
round the Western European coastline. 


1 Such figures as are available have been collected by T. S. Willan, ‘Trade 
between England and Russia in the second half of the sixteenth century’ 
(E.H.R. ixm). He confirms the fact that the rated value of imports from Russia 
never, so far as records go, rose much above £13,000 in any one year. 

2 L. R. Millar, ‘New Evidence on the shipping and imports of London’ 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, xi (1927), 740-60. ; 

3 Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 76. 2 17. Ro Millar, opsettap a7 43° 
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The dependence of this shipping expansion upon the disruption of 
Antwerp by the ‘Troubles’, is shown by the fact that no less than fifty-one 
ships of over 100 tons totalling 7550 were built between 1571 and 1576,! 
whereas in the year 1571-2 only eighty-six English ships of over 100 tons 
were recorded as having entered English ports.? Nine and a half years 
later, eighty-two entered London alone.* In February 1577, as a result of 
this staggering expansion, the total number had now risen to 135 and in 
1582, to 177.4 Too much weight should not be placed on these precise 
figures, but they suffice to indicate beyond all reasonable doubt that 
England’s large-size ocean-going merchant fleet had approximately doubled 
in ten years. Striking evidence is thus provided for the reality of the pros- 
perity claimed for English commerce during the period 1574 and 1585, 
from the reopening of the Netherlands trade to the outbreak of open Anglo- 
Spanish hostilities. It had been to the flourishing Anglo-Spanish trade that 
the Spanish Ambassador had attributed the shipping boom® and his 
observation is borne out by the sharp falling off in the rate of construction 
between 1585 and 1592. Thus between 1581 and 1594, only forty-six ships 
received the subsidy.® And since forty-eight were built between 1592 and 
1595,’ it is unlikely that more than about twenty-five were constructed in 
the decade 1581-91. The causes of the renewed outburst of shipbuilding 
that began in 1593 are not easy to discover. Probably the whetting of 
piratical appetites by the capture of the great Portuguese carrack in 1592 
had something to do with it. In addition, trade recovered from the slump 
of 1591 as European merchants realized that a long war was inevitable, and 
found ways and means of pursuing their business in face of the new obstacles. 
But trade in war-time had perforce to be carried on in ships of a size that 
in peace-time was uneconomical, in order to provide the necessary measure 
of self-defence. Later, the demand for shipping to transport heavy grain 
deliveries from the Baltic to make up for the bad domestic harvests must 
also have increased the demand for more tonnage. 

Of the facts of the renewed outburst of construction, there can be no 
doubt: forty-eight subsidy grants for ships of over 100 tons in 1592-5 of 
which thirteen in the first eight months of 1594, and nineteen in the first 
seven months of 1597, subsequently tailing off as renewed depression set in 
at the turn of the century and the profits of piracy began to prove illusory.® 
The role played by the new long-distance voyages of the chartered com- 
panies in this expansion can in part be demonstrated. The concentration of 


" SP. Dom. Eliz. 107/68. Attention should again be drawn to the possible 
margin of error in handling these tonnage figures. 

2 Cal. SP. Dom. Add. 1566-79; p. 441. 

* SP. Dom. Eliz. 148/36. There were only seventy-six ships listed but one or 
two made several voyages in the year. 

* SP. Dom. Eliz. 96/267; 156/45. ° Cal. SP. Spanish, 1580-6, p. 8. 

SoG@al: SP. Dom. 1591-4, p. 563. 7 Op. cit. 1595-7, p. 117. 

* Op. cit. 1591-4, PP. 449, 524, 529, 530, 5365 1595-7, PP- 117, 351, 398, 418, 
459; 1598-1601, pp. 99, 141, 155, 383, 425. It is by no means certain that all 


docquets have found their way into the State Papers, so that this figure may not 
be inclusive. 
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traffic into the hands of joint-stock companies directly encouraged the 
employment of the great ship by pooling of investment, while even a regu- 
lated company like the Merchant Adventurers seems to have facilitated 
such a process. At the same time the extraordinary grip obtained by a few 
great merchants upon a huge proportion of England’s long-distance foreign 
trade at the end of the centtry led to a similar result. Thus in the mid-1 5 80's, 
about twelve merchants, employing big ships with cargoes rated at over 
£2000 each, handled much of the Spanish and Portuguese import trade.! 
In the famine crisis in the last quarter of 1596, four great merchants, 
William Cockayne, Thomas Offley, and Martin and George Freeman, 
handled no less than one-third of the huge rye shipments by English 
importers from the Baltic.?, These powerful capitalists naturally turned to 
building and employing ships large enough to transport their bulk purchases. 
As a result, Italy and Turkey, Barbary and the Canaries, Russia and the 
Baltic, became virtually closed to all save ships of over 100 tons.3 Thus the 
Levant Company trading in the Mediterranean employed about twenty 
great ships a year in the 1580’s, and thirty totalling 5240 tons by the turn 
of the century.* At the same time, there are signs that the piratical activities 
of the Cornish and Devon pirates in the Western Approaches and the 
Channel, and those of the Dunkirk pirates in the East, were having a similar 
effect of increasing the size of shipping to France and Holland respectively.® 

There is some evidence, however, to indicate that this remarkable 
increase in large-scale shipping was offset, at least in the 1590’s, by an 
equally striking decline in shipping of smaller build. From Easter to 
Easter 1580-1, 412 English ships of over 20 tons, totalling over 30,881 tons, 
entered the port of London.® In the nine months, October 1601—June 1602, 
under 16,000 tons entered the port, which was less by 1000 tons than 
entered in the six months October—March, twenty-one years before. 
Furthermore, in this year 1601-2, no less than 50% of all imports by 
volume were carried in foreign bottoms.’ Although in 1601, English ships 
handled almost all trade from France, Elbing and Stade, the Levant, 
Russia and Italy, they had completely lost the handling of the vitally im- 
portant traffic to the Netherlands to the Dutch, who now also controlled the 
Danzig and Norwegian trade. At the same time, war conditions had forced 
the English to leave trade to Spain and Portugal in the hands of the 
neutrals. On balance, therefore, it seems doubtful whether the expansion 
of large-scale shipbuilding resulted in a commensurate increase in invisible 
exports. And already this notable development was under heavy competi- 
tive attack from the cheaper and more economical Dutch shipping. 

As for the fishing fleet, there is unfortunately no factual evidence by 
which to estimate increase or decline during the reign. For what it is 


1 BM. Lansdowne MSS. 41/37. 2 SP. Dom. Eliz. 261/30. 
eo ign ee iliar, Op. cit... 745- 

SP. Dom. Eliz. 233/13-14; Cal. SP. Dom. 1598-1601, p. 516. 

L. R. Millar, op. cit. p. 745; cf. SP. Dom. Eliz. 222/57. 

SP. Dom. Eliz. 148/36. 

L. R. Millar, op. cit. p. 743. 8 Op. cit. pp. 753-60. 
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worth the 1577 shipping survey made a guess at 600 for the number of 
small fishing boats belonging to all ports except London,' which is a striking 
increase on the figure of 133 given by the fishmongers in about 1553.7 
Moreover, although complaints at the English lack of enterprise in the 
fishing industry continued intermittently throughout the reign, there was 
a marked falling off in the volume and stridency of these comments as the 
reign progressed. The peak period of ululations was the 1550's and 1560’s, 
and in 1583 Sir George Peckham, while lamenting the inadequacy of the 
fishing fleet, yet admitted that it had much increased ‘of late dayes ain 
1576 it was claimed by a host of eager witnesses that since the passing in 
1562 of the Act prohibiting the eating of flesh on Wednesdays,’ fishing 
boats of ro to 30 tons in twenty-eight ports from Newcastle to Bridport had 
increased by 140,° while in the next five years there was a further increase 
of 114. English fishing boats now spread out west as far as Newfoundland 
and north to the coast of Muscovy.? Here again, however, the Dutch 
were increasing their fleet at a far greater rate, and the tide of complaint 
and lamentation and the demands for government intervention swelled 
once more to impressive proportions under the Early Stuarts. 


VIll 


The conclusions to be drawn from this survey of the long-term trends in 
Elizabethan commerce do not appear to be very encouraging. Comparing 
the first decade of the reign with the last it would seem that the volume of 
trade was very little altered and the balance of payments could not, in view 
of the great increase in luxury imports, have been more than in rough 
equilibrium. England succeeded in reorganizing her commerce in such 
a way as adequately to compensate for the shattering blow of the collapse 
of Antwerp. But she failed—indeed she hardly tried—to take on the mantle 
of Elijah. The unique opportunity that was offered in this period between 
the fall of Antwerp and the rise of Amsterdam was let slip. There are 
indications that in this critical period of English economic history, she did 
in fact succeed in taking over from Germany the leadership in mining and 
industrial techniques. But she lost the race for supremacy in commerce and 
shipping to the more enterprising, more efficient and better organized 
Dutch. It is not too much to suggest that this failure to profit by the 
collapse of Antwerp retarded the rise of England to a position of world 
greatness by at least a century. 

To say this is not however the same as saying that the latter half of the 
sixteenth century in England was a period of economic depression. For one 
thing the second part of the evidence in this article is drawn almost entirely 
from the difficult war period of the 1590’s, and thus fails to indicate the 
extent of the commercial prosperity of the years 1574-85. In the second 


1 SP. Dom. Eliz. 96/267. 2 Cal. SP. Dom. Add. 1547-65, p. 426. 
° Tawney and Power, op. cit. m1, 257. 
4 5 Eliz. cap. v. > SP. Dom. Eliz. 107/67. 


5 Op. cit. 147/21-22. 7 Cf. Cal. SP. Dom. 1591-4, p. 451. 
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place, the investment of capital in shipbuilding, long-distance trade, 
internal colonization and fen-draining, mining, metallurgy and various 
industrial processes, though probably not always financially very profit- 
able, nevertheless unquestionably brought about a marked increase 
of national productivity. Thirdly, even discounting the unsupported 
opinions of contemporaries, examination of the inventories of wills shows 
a striking increase in the capital equipment—linen, furniture and house- 
hold goods—possessed by those classes, peasant and citizen, which were 
sufficiently above the subsistence level to indulge in the luxury of making 
a will. Lastly the effects of three consecutive years of bad harvests, that at 
any previous period in English history would have brought about a general 
famine of the most horrible kind, were mitigated by the import of corn from 
the Baltic in quite unprecedented proportions. Overseas trade was now 
sufficiently well organized and government interest sufficiently aroused to 
banish at last the worst terrors of those national mass disasters like the years 
1315-17 of which the records of medieval England are so lamentably full. 

Quantitatively almost static, Elizabethan commerce had nevertheless 
become notably better organized, a little better distributed, and far more 
flexible in operation. It can have contributed nothing to such a rise in the 
standards of living as seems to have occurred. But at least it survived the 
great shock of the collapse of Antwerp and it maintained cloth exports 
at a fairly high though unexpanding level and thus checked mass 
unemployment. 

It is important to realize that in this examination of Elizabethan trade, 
the criteria used have been those of quantity and monetary value. Import- 
ance to the internal economy, and political importance, particularly with 
regard to imports, may well bear little or no relationship to such quantita- 
tive calculations. For example, imports of alum were never rated at more 
than £15,000 year, but regular supplies were of absolutely vital importance 
as a raw material to feed the great cloth-finishing industry. Fluctuations 
in quantity and price were consequently a cause of active concern to 
industrialists and the government out of all proportion to the amounts 
involved. In the same way, the Muscovy Company was the user of ships 
of the largest size and most formidable armament while its imports of 
cordage for the royal navy were a matter of national security. The Company 
thus had a political importance that far outweighed its true commercial 
worth.! Similarly, imports from Poland of naval stores and saltpetre were 
quantitatively of fairly modest proportions. But so important were they to 
national security, that the Queen exerted—and successfully exerted—full 
diplomatic pressure upon the Turk to prevent an invasion of Poland that 
would have disrupted communications in this vital supply centre for the 


1 Thus when in 1583 the Company complained that trade was likely to be 
hindered by the publication in London of a book criticizing the political system 
and domestic habits of the Russians and describing their military and financial 
situation, the Queen promptly had the work suppressed (BM. Lansdowne 
MSS. 112/39 for the petition; W. Camden, Annales of Queen Elizabeth, 1635, 


P: 353, for the result). 
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naval war against Spain.! It is this disparity between governmental concern 
and pure commercial importance that has tended for so long to obscure the 
real trends in Elizabethan trade. 

This sketchy and tentative survey of such statistical material as is readily 
available opens up far more problems than it has solved. All too often, 
moreover, comparisons have been based upon isolated years instead of more 
reliable quinquennial averages, while occasionally mathematical juggling 
of a rather elaborate nature has perforce been used upon the recalcitrant 
statistics. There is no likelihood of a proper understanding of the nature of 
commerce under Elizabeth until a scholar or group of scholars devote many 
years to transcribing official statistics from the Enrolled Accounts and what 
is left of the Port Books, and to interpreting their meaning in the light of 
the political and social background. It is one of the remarkable lacunae of 
economic historiography that we should know so much about commerce in 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries? and so little in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Until this laborious task of analysing the statistics is completed, 
the unsupported claims of Misselden and Malynes, Wheeler and Hackluyt 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory evidence either on questions of fact or of 
interpretation. 


University College, Oxford 


1 F. Grose, Antiquarian Repertory (1809), u, 398-9; cf. Camden, op. cit. p. 392. 
* E. Power and M. Postan, English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933); 
G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881). 
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AppENpIx II. SP. Dom. Eliz. 268/r1o1 


This document is presented in abbreviated form and modernized spelling. The 
first three columns of figures are self-explanatory. The fourth was arrived at by 
converting kersies and Devonshire dozens into cloths by applying the rate-book 
estimate that three kersies or four dozens are the equivalent of one cloth. 


Cloth Exports from London, Mich. 1597 to Mich. 1598 


Merchant Exporters Cloths 
Merchant Adventurers 58,053 
Interlopers trading to the 

Netherlands and Germany 4,951 
Strangers trading to the 

Netherlands and Germany 2,552 
Turkey Company and Levant 

traders 750 
Strangers transporting overland to 

Venice to sell in parts beyond 161 
Eastland Company 11,601 
Merchants trading to France 1,590 
Barbary Merchants 2,304 
Muscovy Company 1,769 

Totals 83,821 


Total in terms of cloths — 


Kersies 


13,305 
6,895 
451 
18,031 
5,663 


873 
9,233 


Devon Dozens 


1,970 
4,390 
1,563 

95 


fe) 
126 


5,514 (and 
823 playnes) 
fe) 


oO 


13,748 


Total Cloths 
62,9804 


8,346¢ 
3.11575 
6,7847'5 
2,048% 
11,9315 
6,046% 


2,394 
1,8624 


105,5092 


AN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Ne ee OL LON SSO 


By SEYMOUR MELMAN 


victory over plantation feudalism on the South’s cotton farms. The 

economic and technologic arrangements of sharecropping, which took 
the place of the slave system, are being supplanted by wage labour and 
mechanization. Moreover, the changes now in process, unlike the up- 
heavals of the post-Civil War period, are being carried out at the urgent 
initiative of the planters themselves. For they regard their economic 
survival as dependent upon swift conversion from low productivity and 
high cost hand-labour methods to higher productivity and low unit cost 
cultivation. Amidst the array of machines and farm techniques called 
into being to fulfil this task the mechanical cotton-picker is easily the key- 
piece, since harvesting by hand has required about half the total man-hours 
needed to produce an acre of cotton. 

Indeed, if we ignore the rural locale of cotton production, then, under 
mechanized conditions, cotton growing takes on the features which define 
Manufactures for the United States Census of Manufactures: ‘The true 
criterion of manufactures, as opposed to hand trades, is found in the 
standardization of the process...[process means] all operations which 
produce. ..similar products which conform to a general demand.’! 

Responding to pressures for lower market prices and lower production 
costs, it became clear to the larger cotton growers that industrial capitalism 
would replace the technologies and tenure systems of plantation farming. 
They have proceeded to consider in an organized fashion the whole range 
of implied effects of this transformation. The growers need a new kind of 
labour force; the factory-farm is a necessity, but the great shift in the labour 
force would be a social catastrophe without a parallel industrial develop- 
ment to provide jobs and urban housing for the army of displaced cotton 
tenants available as factory hands; in order to be efficient factory hands the 
ex-sharecroppers need vocational training and medical care; the cotton 
growers want to keep and extend their domestic and foreign markets—that 
requires growing and processing the cotton crop with an eye to specific 
technical use properties; therefore extensive technical and market research 
are imperative necessities. All these things might happen without organized 
intervention in the processes of change. But that is not the way it is 
happening. . ; 

The National Cotton Council, in which the cotton growers play a leading 
role, has been organizing broad plans for the industrialization of the cotton 


[ ficor ove CAPITALISM in America appears to be winning a final 


1 y2th Census of the United States (1900), Manufactures, p. xxxil. 
338) 
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South. As evidence of this activity there is a remarkable volume of Hearings 
on the ‘Study of Agricultural and Economic Problems of the Cotton Belt’ 
before a special subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, 7-8 June 1947. These Hearings afforded an 
opportunity for the presentation of a series of monographic reports on the 
cotton South. The reports had been in preparation for two years by 
committees of experts organized by the National Cotton Council, and 
included representatives of federal agencies (U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Federal Reserve Board, T.V.A.), private research organizations 
(Brookings Institution, National Planning Association), and Southern 
universities and experimental stations. The range of subjects covered is 
illuminating as an indication of the scope of the planning involved.' The 
monographs include specifications for farming efficiency in various types 
of agriculture, market prospects for cotton under varying cost and quality 
conditions, plans for enlarging foreign markets for cotton, and necessary 
education and health programmes for the South in line with indus- 
trialization. Included also are estimates for capital requirements for 
industrialization of farms and construction of new urban factories and 
housing, extended for the period 1945-65, and estimates of the withdrawal 
of labour from agriculture to urban areas. 

These surveys, undertaken originally to organize available information 
on several key problems, have taken the form of a framework for long-range 
detailed planning of the industrialization of the cotton South. Through 
their industry association the cotton planters of the South have taken a 
leading role in the industrialization of their region, dooming to oblivion 
the plantation order which was an accommodation to the legal abolition 
of slavery. 

After the second World War a combination of market and cost conditions 
impelled cotton growers to take a lively interest in full mechanization of 
their crop. On the market side we consider product competitions from 
other fibres in the domestic market, and a relatively shrinking foreign 
market for American cotton deriving both from dollar shortages and price 
competition from other cotton-producing areas of the world. On the cost 
side the main factor was the short supply and high cost of labour during 
and after the end of hostilities. 

Given the prospect of mechanization, it soon became clear that a first-rate 
industrial revolution was the order of the day for the cotton South. We 
will survey those already visible consequences of mechanization which 
led the cotton growers in 1945, through their National Cotton Council, to 
sponsor their planning reports on industrialization. These afford the basis 


1 Adjustments Toward Efficient Agriculture in the South. The P i 
for Market and Marketing of Cotton and Cottonseed. Cotton Goods Peedued 
and Distribution Techniques, Cost and Margins. The Competitive Position of 
Cotton and Other Materials. Production Studies of Synthetic Fibres and Paper 
Foreign Market Outlets for American Cotton and Cotton Manufactures fate! 
trialization and the South. Southern Educational Problems. The Health 
Situation in the South and Recommendations for the Future. 
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for a new kind of industrial revolution in western capitalist society. Checks 
and controls have been mapped out to forestall the chaotic conditions 
which have, at other times, accompanied the major alterations of occupa- 


tional patterns and total patterns of living during the course of an industrial 
revolution. 


4 


1. HE MARKET SITUATION OF COTTON 


A variety of conditions, both of the market and of production costs, converged 
to produce the pressures for mechanization of cotton growing. In the 
following discussion of market conditions we have organized the data up 
to 1945, so that we may see the picture visible to the larger cotton growers 
at that time which led them to undertake planning for industrialization. 

Cotton had ceased to be the primary raw material for a host of commodi- 
ties. Rayon, nylon and paper became important substitutes for cotton in 
many articles ranging from clothing and household goods to rubber tyres 
and containers. In general, the utilization of synthetic materials has been 
growing rapidly while cotton has been losing its relative position as a raw 
material and barely maintaining its annual bulk sale. Rayon, for example, 
selling at 25 cents per pound can easily undersell comparable lengths of 
cotton priced at 30 cents and more.! Cotton industry experts expect rayon 
to be sold for as little as 15 cents a pound.” 

A major result of the inroads made by rayon is that from the weaving 
stage on, the traditional cotton textile industry is taking on the character of 
a general textile industry using all types of fibres in varying combinations. 
This is necessitated by the price and quality competition of synthetic fibres, 
with the result that the hitherto primary market for cotton is becoming less 
dependent technologically on this raw material.? 

Furthermore, American cotton has been losing its previously dominant 
position in the world market. In 1920 the American crop was 63% of total 
world production. By 1941 it was only 38%. India, China, Russia, Egypt, 
and Brazil have become increasingly important as cotton producers.‘ 
Brazilian production in particular rose sharply from 403 thousand bales in 
1930 to more than two million by 1937.° In the long run the most important 
basis for the relative increase in foreign production of cotton is the lower 
cost of production in cheap labour countries. While detailed comparative 
costs of production are not available for the other major cotton-producing 
countries, it is clear that, in foreign markets, Brazilian and Indian cottons 
have been able to undersell equivalent American grades.® 

Between the first and second World Wars several governments, notably 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, strongly encouraged major expansion of rayon 


1 Cotton Hearings before House Committee on Agriculture, 78th Congress (and 
Session, 1944), p. 107. Also p. 618 (The Postwar Competitive Situation for 
Cotton in Domestic Markets) and p. 677 (Uses for Rayon). 

eel bid: . 

3 Postwar Prospects for American Textiles, Textile Foundation (1946), p. 18. 

4 U.S. Department of Agriculture, in Cotton Hearings (1944), op. cit. p. 756. 

5 Ibid. p. 55. 6 Ibid. p. 699. 
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production as a substitute for cotton, the purchase of which required scarce 
dollar credits. 

At the same time the American share of world cotton exports had been 
declining.!. From 1913 to 1933 American cotton exports comprised about 
17% of the total value of all exports. After 1933 both the quantity and 
value of cotton exports fell drastically. In 1928 cotton exports were valued 
at $920 million. By 1938 cotton exports amounted to only $228 million.” 

There has also been a decreasing portion of the American cotton crop 
exported, leading to the creation of large ‘carry-over’ stocks that at one 
time reached the magnitude of a year’s total crop.* 

In view of the government-regulated character of very much of present 
world trade, decreases in the costs of production (and of prices) of American 
cotton need not have the effect of opening new markets to cotton exports. 
The possibilities for large exports of American cotton hinge on the arrange- 
ments concluded between governments affecting the supply of dollars in 
cotton-importing lands, modifications in the ‘sterling bloc’, and similar 
regulations, as well as the success of the International Trade Organization. As 
noted above, the consideration of dollar supply has led governments to 
initiate measures resulting in less dependence on imports from America. 
(These and related aspects of the world market situation for cotton are 
manifestly vital to sustaining cotton as a major American crop. The details 
of these considerations, however, are outside the scope of the present 
analysis.) 

Moreover, it is not possible to say to what extent cotton growers in other 
lands will be able to introduce mechanization along American lines. This 
would be influenced not only by prevailing cost conditions in other countries, 
but also by availability of machinery, and currency arrangements with the 
United States making purchase and payment possible. 

While the market for American cotton has shrunk, there has been no — 
corresponding decline in raw cotton prices. This is due in large part to the 
government programme for support of cotton prices at a parity rate in 
relation to the cost of manufactured products bought by cotton farmers. 
At the same time that the annual unsaleable surplus of cotton in the form 
of ‘carry-over’ increased, so did the market price of American cotton, thereby 
accentuating the price differentials between American and foreign cotton 
and, in the domestic markets, between cotton and synthetics, particularly 
rayon.4 

Over the same period when the market position of cotton became more 
precarious, a smaller portion of the total income receipts in the ten major 


1 U.S. Department of Agriculture, in Cotton Hearings (1944), op. cit. p. 112. 


2 Ibid. p. 815. *s Tbids a. 42, 
= U.S. cotton Price ratio of rayon fibres 
carry-over to strict middling 
000,000’s bales I7v¢ in. cotton 
1937 4°3 1-98 
1941 12:0 1:05 
1944 10°6 ee: 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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cotton states has been from the cotton crop. More than 50% of total 
Incomes in 1924 were from the cotton crop, as compared with less than 
one-third by 1944.! 

After 1945 the only real improvement in the market situation’ was the 
expansion of America’s foreign cotton sales due to the world textile shortage 
and the lag among foreign producers in returning to cotton growing after 
a wartime shift to food production. The size of the annual American crop 
continued to decline to about twelve million bales in 1947.2. This relatively 
small new supply, coupled with high domestic demand and a vigorous 
government export programme has served virtually to wipe out the long- 
standing United States surplus and brought the carry-over down ‘to the 
comfortable level of three million bales’.$ 

But it is the view of American cotton experts that cotton will soon again 
be price competitive on the international market. At home the trend of 
increased competition from synthetics and paper continues, and there is 
a continuing urgency for meeting this product competition on both quality 
and price levels. 


2. LABOUR COSTS AND MECHANIZATION 


On the cost side of cotton growing the most important changes have been 
the altered labour requirements and the marked shifts in supply of field 
hands. 

In order to make the most of the federal crop reduction programme 
during the 1930’s, large planters evicted many of their tenant farmers, and 
garnered for themselves the government cheques for their acreage. Many 
planters consolidated acreage and used their new funds to purchase tractors 
and related equipment for mechanizing cotton-farming operations—except 
for weeding and harvesting left to be done by hand labour. Between 1930 
and 1935 the average size of farms in the Mississippi delta increased by 
25°1%, and farm population decreased by 13°4%.* 

Partial mechanization meant lower cost operations, especially because 
the requisite hand labour for weeding and picking was always available at 
very low cost. The displaced tenant farmers and share-croppers formed, 
during the later 1930’s, a mobile labour reserve located in Southern cities 
where they were either wholly or partly unemployed except for calls for 
seasonal agricultural labour. 

This pattern of operation was disrupted by the great migration, 1940-5, 
of a million and a half persons from the South to the war plants of the West 
and Midwest. The displaced horde of field-workers melted away and the 
price of labour for cotton-picking rose from a low point of about 1 cent per 
pound in the 1930’s to about 7 cents in 1946-7.° Moreover, the remaining 


1 Cotton Hearings (1944), op. cit. pp. 599 ff. 

2 New York Times, 9 December 1947. 

3 Mr E. D. White, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 16 July 1947. 

4 P.§. Taylor, ‘Power Farming and Labour Displacement in the Cotton Belt’, 
Monthly Labour Review (1937), p- 859. 

5 Crops and Markets, U.S. Department of Agriculture (January 1946), p. 45. 
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labour force available for cotton-field operations has become sufficiently 
short of demand to effect altered relations between planters and field-hands. 
In the words of a Delta planter: ‘The day when a man could protect the 
grade of his cotton and assure a clean picked crop by threatening his labour 
with a single-tree or a trace chain has gone for ever. The word spreads fast 
against that kind of planter nowadays and first thing he knows he can't get 
anybody to pick his cotton.’! 

In response to the short supply and high price of labour the planters have 
been pressing for complete mechanization of cotton operations. Since the 
harvest performed by hand labour has usually required about half of the 
total man-hours needed to produce an acre of cotton, this operation has 
become a focal point in the current effort to lower production costs 
drastically, and avoid reliance on an undependable labour supply. 


3. TECHNOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF MECHANIZED COTTON-PICKING 


Since the granting of the first patents for mechanical cotton-pickers in 1850 
more than 800 separate patents have been issued for pickers or their parts.’ 
The postponed adoption of mechanical pickers should be ascribed to the 
fact that the available machines were not commercially practicable until 
recently in relation to prevailing prices for raw cotton and the cost of 
extensive hand labour. 

From the 1930’s then, the restraint on mechanized cotton harvesting did 
not derive from lack of a functionally satisfactory machine, but from the 
absence of cost incentives driving the planters to make the substitution. 
With the end of the second World War manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery sought to meet the imperative demand for cotton harvesters. 
First in the field, among the larger firms, is the International Harvester 
Company. By February 1948 they began mass production of cotton-pickers 
in a specially constructed plant at Memphis, Tennessee. Their machine 
does the work of about forty hand-pickers.? On the basis of extensive field 
use during 1945, International Harvester estimates that each machine can 
harvest about 360 acres each season. This figure is bound to vary, of course, 
with factors like intensity of operation and condition of the fields. 

Early model cotton-pickers had the effect of lowering the commercial 
grade of the picked cotton because they carried along a considerable 
quantity of trash. This difficulty has been attacked in several ways. First, 


1 New York Times, 19 August 1947. 

* Mechanical Harvesting of Cotton, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 452 (1932). The cotton-picking machine should not be confused with the 
so-called stripper. A mechanical picker removes cotton from the opened bolls on 
the plant. The cotton-stripper is a much simpler device which removes all cotton 
bolls by means of a rake-like series of prongs that are hauled through the planis. 

° As the machine moves down a row of plants, spindles with moistened, barbed 
surfaces are thrust into the cotton plants. Since the movement of the spindles in 
and out of the plants is synchronized with the ground speed of the picker, the 
spindles withdraw the lint without ‘raking’ the plants or harming unopened 
bolls. Rubber-surfaced ‘doffers’ remove the lint from the spindles, after which 
the lint is blown into the basket of the picker. 
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the design of the pickers themselves has been improved. Cotton-ginning 
operations have been modified to suit the added waste-removal problem 
In ginning the machine-picked crop. Leaves of the cotton plant had once 
formed a large part of the unwanted waste-material carried along by the 
machine picker. An effective chemical solution, now applied by aeroplane 
or ground-sprayer to whole fields of cotton prior to harvesting, causes the 
leaves to fall off while ripening of the cotton bolls is unimpaired. 

Flame cultivators, operating on the principle of a flame-thrower, can 
burn away harmful weeds from several rows of plants at a time, thereby 
supplanting a costly hand operation. A similar device thins out and spaces 
the number of plants in each row. 


Table 1. Man-hours per acre in cotton growing before and after mechanization 
Source of data: National Cotton Council, 1946 


Man-hours in 1946 
aS 


cr [eo = 
With mule With full 
power mechanization 
South Carolina 133 1g 
Alabama 100 29 
Mississippi Delta 140 13 


Table 2. Man-hours per unit of output in wheat, corn and cotton farming 


Computed from data in Technological Trends and National Policy, 
National Resources Planning Board, 1937. 


Index numbers 


(SS 


1878-82 1898-1902 1928-32 

average average average 
Wheat 100 67 38 
Corn 100 82 58 
Cotton 100 94 77 


When these devices are combined with tractor-drawn ploughs and 
harrows, cotton planting takes on a new aspect altogether. It becomes an 
industrial process in which the character of the final product is distinctly 
influenced by the mechanized operations. Thus an important result antici- 
pated on industrialized cotton farms is greater uniformity in the quality of 
the cotton produced as compared with that from manually worked fields." 
Industrial research in cotton growing has been directed toward producing 
breeds of cotton plants that ripen more evenly and have other charac- 
teristics that suit them for machine cultivation and harvesting. 

During the 1946 cotton harvest, about 100 mechanical cotton-pickers 
were actually operated on a commercial basis. The results achieved through 
the use of this equipment, as well as the data from previous opera- 
tional experiments in mechanization of cotton harvesting, give a yardstick 


1 Fournal of Commerce (7 August 1946), p. 19. 
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for estimating some of the likely effects from the widespread introduction 
of the cotton-picker and other machinery. 
On the high plains of west Texas, one man, with appropriate machinery, 
can cultivate and harvest as much as 200 acres of cotton land, alone.' 
Greater productivity in cotton will serve to take up the large lag between 
man-hour efficiency in cotton growing and in other major American crops. 


4. CosTs UNDER MECHANIZATION AND THE SIZE OF OPERATING UNITS 


An immediate result of the great reduction in man-hour requirements is 
the lowered cost of production. During 1945 the average cost in the United 
States for producing a pound of cotton lint was 16-6 cents. Under condi- 
tions of full mechanization and large acreages, the cost of production has 
fallen to 7 cents per pound.? One large-scale test of mechanical picking 
showed an average cost of 1-4 cents per pound for the harvesting operation 
compared with hand harvesting cost of 7-6 cents per pound. 

It should be noted that present cost estimates under mechanized condi- 
tions are fragmentary, because full mechanization, though in process, is not 
yet completed on the majority even of the large cotton farms. The data are 
based upon the first equipment, the technique of which is undergoing 
constant development. Furthermore, it is altogether likely that refinements 
in design following widespread use will lead to equipment giving lower 
cost per unit of production than that now available. 

While unit costs are reduced, mechanization means that wage rates 
become important to the cotton grower, whereas they were of little concern 
under the various tenancy arrangements. Capital charges, depreciation 
rates, and the costs of machines, replacement parts, fuel and lubricants 
become new and important parts of the large farmer’s business problems. 
Estimates of capital requirements for mechanization of cotton farming are 
of the order of $10,000—$30,000 for single family one-tractor units, up to 
$60,000-$90,000 for multiple family mechanized operations on large 
acreages in the Delta area.* 

In 1939, there were 1-6 million cotton-producing farms in the United 
States. Of these, 53-79% were small'farms producing four bales of cotton or 
less (a bale is about 500 pounds). In cotton farming, the output of cotton 
per acre varies directly with the size of the farm units. These smallest farm 
units produced from 0-1646 to 0:3952 bales per acre, compared with the 
largest farms, those producing over 500 bales per farm unit, which averaged 
1-1276 bales per acre.° 


‘ Study of Agricultural and Economic Problems of the Cotton Belt, Hearings 
before Special Subcommittee on Cotton of the Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, 80th Congress (1st Session, 7-8 July 1947), p. 16. 

* Crops and Markets, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture (January 1946), p. 45. Rayon 
Organon (October 1946), p. 164. 

° H. B. Walker, ‘Trends in Agricultural Mechanization’, Mechanical Engi- 
neering (August 1946), p. 724. 

* Hearings on the Cotton Belt (1947), op. cit. p. 22. 

5 See Chart 1. i 
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With these data on differential productivity in view, we consider certain 
consequences deriving from the operating characteristics of the machine 
cotton-picker. The machine moves down the field at fairly constant speed. 
It removes from each cotton plant a fairly fixed percentage (about 95%) of 
the open bolls. This means that cost efficiency in operation of the pickers is 
maximized in cotton fields typified by heavy yields per plant and per acre. 
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Size of farm, by number of bales produced 


Chart 1. Yield per acre, by size of cotton farm, 1939.! 


As the above chart indicates, this is typically true of the larger cotton 
units. The largest cotton farms of the. 16th Census enjoyed as much as 
a sevenfold advantage in yield per acre over the smallest farms. Large 
farm units for machine picking are also indicated in order to minimize 
turn-about time at the end of furrows. In large fields about fifteen out of 
ninety minutes of operating time is taken up with turning at the ends of 
rows and dumping the basket of the picker.? 

The operators of larger acreages are also in a better position to control 
the uniformity of their crops and thus command a premium price in the 
cotton markets which accord increasing attention to the physical specifi- 
cations of raw cotton. 

These manifest pressures toward large unit farming in cotton have led 
the National Cotton Council’s investigators to the assumption of large 
operating units as a necessary condition for raising the overall efficiency of 
Southern agriculture. ‘In the Southwest and in the Delta the units as 

i Sixteenth Census of the United States (1940), Special Cotton Report, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1943), p. 2. The reader is cautioned against drawing 
inferences from the apparent shape of the relationship indicated on this graph. 
The class groups for ‘Size of Farm’ are not homogeneous. They increase in 
magnitude. The data were originally developed in this form to facilitate compari- 
son of large and small farm units. However, homogeneous class groups of small 


gradation would result in a long upward slope instead of the present abrupt rise. 
2 Mechanical Cotton Picking, International Harvester Co. (1946), p. 13. 
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outlined contain 300 to 700 acres....Crops can be grown and harvested 
almost completely with mechanized equipment.. . . For much of the [cotton | 
belt outside the Southwest and the Delta, the more efficient farms would 
contain 175 to 250 acres....”} 

Paralleling the larger farm unit is a recommended decrease in the 
number of farms: ‘It is suggested that there should be an overall adjustment 
of about 40°% in the number of operating units, with needed adjustment 
running 50% in some areas....’2 At the last Census of Agriculture it was 
reported that 10% of the cotton farms had produced 40% of the 1944 crop. 
The effect of mechanization will be to heighten this concentration. 

Given these pressures for mechanization and increased size of the 
operating units, we take note of several related trends in the transformation 
of cotton farming. 

Since large, flat fields are desirable for mechanized operations there 1s 
bound to be an intensification of the present trend in the location of cotton 
farming toward the west and south-west, and away from the relatively less 
productive hilly eastern area. 

Large mechanized farm units will require altered management tech- 
niques, in keeping with general industrial practice. Because of the large 
fixed charges involved in mechanized farming attention will be focused on 
the organization of the work, the timing and sequence of operations, and 
the like. An inefficient man with a hoe may waste no one’s time but his own 
by working inefficiently ‘but if inefficient methods tie up and delay the 
work of $5000 worth of farm machinery, the time lost has high dollar 
value’.* Along these lines it appears to be indicated that ‘the type of 
agriculture and the additional capital involved as visualized [in the cotton 
South]. ..give emphasis to the need for a high level of managerial ability 
on Southern farms’.® 

For the large planters there will be definite advantages accruing from 
the established systems for aid to agriculture. Their industrial research, for 
example, will require no significant investment on their part. There already 
exists a group of laboratories under the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which explores all aspects of cotton growing and subsequent processing. 

The standardization of process which we have noted as a result of 
mechanization, together with the economies of large farm units, makes 
possible for the cotton South the kind of horizontal integration that has 
occurred in wheat and corn areas. Professional firms for the management 
of farms have been managing large acreages on behalf of absentee owners. 
The former tenant-farmer functions as a wage-worker, carrying out the 
production process under the general surveillance of a farm manager who 
receives reports and visits the scene of operations from time to time.® 


' Hearings on the Cotton Belt (1947), op. cit. p. 35. 

2' Ibid. p. 22. 3 U.S. Bureau of Census. 

* E. GC. Young and C. S. Hardin, ‘Simplifying Farm Work’, Yearbook of 
Agriculture (1943-7), p. 821. ° Hearings on the Cotton Belt (1947), p. 22. 

* Paul Taylor, Hearings, House Committee on Interstate Migration (1940), 
Part 8, pp. 3245 fff. 
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Enlargement of farms and drastic reduction in their number—in order 
to make the most of mechanization—will afford cotton planters the oppor- 
tunity to form the kind of growers’ association that has operated so effectively 
on behalfofthe citrus industry. Co-operative agricultural marketi ng associa- 
tions have been effectively exempted from the provisions of anti-trust 
legislation.!. While cotton farming included hundreds of thousands of 
fragmented farm units, the growers could hardly establish a closely-knit 
cotton planters’ association. 

If we assume that the price of cotton will be subject to continued price 
and quality pressure from synthetic fibre industries, then American cotton 
producers will be forced to reduce costs in order to compete. Under such 
conditions mechanized farms will have to take into account obsolescence 
charges as do those industrial firms whose net gains are maximized largely 
through cost reductions, rather than by short-term manipulation of market 
price for their output. 

There does not appear to be any basis for assuming the vertical integra- 
tion of cotton growing into the textile industry, even when a large part of 
the crop has been put on an industrialized basis. Unlike such extractive 
industries as copper or iron mining, cotton does not have a principal 
technologically assured application. It might prove hazardous for a large 
textile firm, otherwise integrated vertically, to enter into cotton growing. 
Cotton has already been displaced from many applications where it 
hitherto dominated. And textile firms are unable to gamble on a freezing 
of technological development by the producers of synthetic fibres. The 
traditional textile industry is entering into and taking an important role 
in the development of new fibres and new applications.” Textile firms, 
themselves helping to make raw materials obsolescent, are unlikely to tie 
themselves to a given raw material. 

But cotton planters, heavily committed financially to continued produc- 
tion of this crop, would be differently situated. From their point of view, 
forward integration into textile processing and absorption of manufacturing 
profits may have real attractions. 

Clearly, the character of the technology to be employed and its accom- 
panying cost conditions preclude the fragmentation of cotton acreage, thus 
excluding the one- to four-bale farm which constituted 54% of the cotton 
farms in 1939. This does not mean that the very small farms are automati- 
cally removed from the cotton scene. The situation of the small cotton 
farmer becomes analogous to the position of a hand-weaver attempting to 
sell a similar product in the same market alongside plants operating auto- 
matic looms. It can be done, but only at the risk of severe deprivation for 


the hand-producer. ; 
The precarious future of small cotton farmers is underlined by the costs 


1 Clayton Act, 1914, as amended in 1916 and 1920, Sec. 6; also as amended 
in Capper-Volstead Act of 1922; Agricultural Marketing Act, 1929, Sec. 1; 
Co-operative Marketing Act, 1926. Cited in A. R. Burns, Decline of Competition 


(New York, 1936), p. 22. 
2 Postwar Prospects for American Textiles, op. cit. 
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of mechanization. At about $7000 factory price, the purchase of a cotton- 
picking machine alone is virtually excluded for the tenant-farmers who 
have slim resources and are dependent for financing upon landlords’ loans 
repaid after the harvests. Even if the smaller cotton farmers could manage 
co-operative purchase of equipment for mechanization they could only 
operate such equipment at a considerable cost handicap in comparison 
with large acreage planters. A tractor-mounted furrow cultivator and 
seed-drill, for example, can plant 50-60 acres daily. Maximum use of such 
equipment can be made on large acreage farms. By comparison, the small 
acreage farmers, the producers of ten bales or less, who worked about half of 
our cotton acreage, would be carrying a heavier burden of fixed charges per 
acre because of relative under-utilization of the equipment. Similar con- 
siderations apply to the cotton-picking machine which could pick a ten-bale 
crop in less than one day. 

The technical conditions of field size, length of row, and yield per plant 
which restrict the productivity of the smaller cotton farms also limit the 
feasibility of economical ‘custom’ harvesting done by special harvesting 
crews moving from farm to farm as in the. wheat areas of the Midwest. 

In the case of the smallest farmers the crucial limitation with respect to 
their future as cotton producers is the small quantity and very low per-acre 
productivity of their output, both absolutely and relative to the larger 
growers (see Chart 1). This means that increases in price per pound or 
lowered unit cost could have but little effect on these farm incomes. 
Average gross cash income of these farmers (the 53% who produced four 
bales less in 1939) was $324.! 


5. THE LABOUR FORCE 


As a result of the increase in man-hour productivity following mechaniza- 
tion, plus a decrease in the aggregate acreage devoted to cotton growing, 
it is expected that over a twenty-year period, commencing 1945, about 
2,150,000 farm-workers will be displaced. Taking into account the 
probability of long-run increase in the general population, and therefore 
an increased demand for agricultural produce, the planners for indus- 
trialization of the South assume that the farm labour force would increase 
by about 890,000 as its proportional part of regional population increase. 
Therefore the net reduction of farm-workers would be about 1,260,000.2 

Then there are the smal] farmers who, given a continued drop in the 
market price for cotton, would find themselves in dire straits. For these 
farmers, about half of the cotton growers in 1939, there are possibilities for 
converting their farms (854 thousand farm units in 1939) to other crops— 
where the soil is suitable, capital is available and markets are at hand. 
Many of the smallest cotton farms, however, have been located on depleted 
soils and their prospects for diversified farming are rather dim. 

The character of the labour force remaining on cotton farms to man the 
new machines will be different in several respects from traditional cotton 


' U.S. Bureau of the Census, cited in Cotton Hearings (1 op. cit 
* Hearings on the Cotton Belt (1947), op. cit. p. ee (1944), Op. cit. p. 303. 
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labour. Employment on a wage basis is to be expected instead of the 
various tenancy arrangements. From this labour force, women and 
children, previously utilized for the tedious weeding, thinning and picking 
operations, may largely disappear. 

This should also constitute a pressure toward elimination of large farm 
families in the cotton South. The large family ceases to be the distinct 
asset 1t was under the regime of hand-cultivation and sharecropping. 
A tendency to smaller families is suggested by observation of other farm 
areas following mechanization. 

The workers manning modern equipment will of necessity require 
sufficient education to perform operating and field maintenance work on 
tractors and auxiliary equipment. Accompanying these new skill require- 
ments would have to be a higher standard of living to make possible 
a better educated labour force. 

Among the wage-earners manning the newly mechanized farms labour 
unionism may form a part of their pattern as it does for industrial workers 
elsewhere. In 1947 the A.F. of L.’s National Farm Labour Union reported 
that ‘the Southern farm worker has become increasingly responsive to the 
union’s efforts as mechanization becomes more imminent’.! 

Both the labour leaders and business men in the cotton textile industry 
favour mechanization of the cotton crop. Their main view is that a decent 
living for small cotton farmers is impossible under foreseeable conditions 
as long as a great bulk of them produce at very low productivity enforced 
by small acreages, limited capital, and low technical skill. Their hope is that 
the exodus from sharecropper status will proceed at a rate slow enough to 
permit gradual absorption of these persons in new industries and new crop 
_ farming. The textile workers’ unions, in particular, have reason to fear the 
possibility of a disorderly rout of labour from cotton farms instead of an 
orderly withdrawal. They have therefore urged a government programme 
to ensure the introduction of new industries in the South to take up the new 
labour supply as it becomes available.” 

At the present time such a programme is not being implemented. While 
employment is generally at a high level; there is no urgent pressure for 
such government action. We cannot venture a prediction at this time upon 
government behaviour toward displaced labour at the consummation 
of the mechanization programme. If present world trends continue, this 
is likely to be determined by considerations of national defence and the 
like, with reference to the plans developed by the National Cotton Council. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Introduction of the mechanical cotton-picker and full mechanization 
of a major part of the American cotton crop appear to be inevitable. These 
changes give impetus to general industrialization of the South. 

2. Under present technologies and costs the production of a given 
income from cotton requires ‘...about five times as much man-labour as 


1 New York Herald Tribune, 15 February 1947. 
2 Cotton Hearings (1944), op. cit. pp. 110, 299 ff. 
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[from] wheat and about three and a half times as much as [from] cornvaes 


Increased man-hour productivity resulting from mechanization opens the 
way for lessening the traditional discrepancy between incomes of Southern 
and of other American farmers. 

3. As a result of mechanization, cotton growing will become similar in 
many of its business and technical aspects to modern industrial enterprises. 
However, given the continuation of some form of legislated or industry- 
controlled ‘floor’ under the price of cotton, the hazards often prevailing in 
manufacturing industries with large fixed costs would be somewhat 
mitigated. 

4. The absolute magnitude of American cotton prices following 
mechanization, and their relation to synthetic materials and foreign 
cotton prices, are not readily predictable. But concentration of output 
facilitates grower organization to control the crop size and thus limit 
price fluctuations. Cotton prices have come to depend in large measure 
on governmental price supports. These measures have consisted of 
acreage reductions, long term loans, outright subsidies, guaranteed selling 
prices (parity), and the like. A reliable prediction of this type cannot be 
made because of the large part played by the interaction of economic 
interest groups in arriving at specific government legislation, or industry 
self-regulation. 

5. Neither is it possible to predict reliably the relation of cotton to 
prices of synthetics. Rayon, for example, has in the long run been 
decreasing in price; that industry is heavily engaged in long-range indus- 
trial research leading to unpredictable cost and quality changes. 

6. For these reasons it is rather hazardous to estimate either absolute or 
relative cotton pricing. But clearly, industrialization alters the conditions 
within which pricing manoeuvres may be carried out. While mechaniza- 
tion drastically reduces unit costs, it increases the ratio of fixed costs in 
cotton growing, thereby adding to existing pressures from planters for 
price stability and price floors. The precise means that would be utilized 
in achieving such ends constitute a separate problem. 

7. Action of central agencies like the federal government could affect the 
rate of mechanization and cushion some of the parallel shocks, notably mass 
labour displacement. But the federal government cannot be expected to 
prevent such changes, despite the large labour displacements involved. 
For mechanization of the cotton crop grows out of the cost and price 
reduction requirements of the cotton-growing and cotton-textile industries 
within the United States, and in their relation to world markets. 


Columbia University 


' Hearings on the Cotton Belt (1947), op. cit. p. 8. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


SOME LINCOLNSHIRE ENCLOSURE 
DOCUMENTS 


By Woo. HOSFORD 


of economic history can sometimes be found in solicitors’ offices. This was 

exemplified when the present writer had an adult education class in the 
village of Horbling:! one of the students was the head of a firm of solicitors and 
he kindly lent a collection of documents relating to several local enclosures in the 
late eighteenth century. These included the minute books of the commissioners 
for the fen-edge parishes of Horbling and Pointon, various memoranda con- 
cerning the enclosures of the fen villages of Quadring and Surfleet and a few 
relating to certain upland parishes—all places in the administrative counties of 
Kesteven or Holland. It is upon these documents that the present article is 
based: they illustrate every stage in the process of enclosure (although the com- 
plete procedure cannot be traced in a single village) and they suggest certain 
conclusions about the movement as a whole. 

The following seem to me to be the main points of interest as far as the pro- 
cedure of enclosure is concerned. First, the minutes of a preliminary meeting 
(Surfleet, 1776) show that at this meeting the following decisions were taken: 
(a) That an enclosure should be promoted. (6) Who was to appoint the three 
commissioners. (c) Who was to be Clerk to the Commission. (d) How much 
land was to be allotted in lieu of tithe. The next step was to secure ‘consents’ — 
signatures to the petition for a bill to be introduced. The proprietors were 
approached personally by the Clerk, or his representative, whenever possible; 
otherwise by letter. Lists survive showing the results of these applications at 
Quadring and Surfleet. Signatures were obtained from nearly all the proprietors 
at both places. There seems to have been no undue pressure, and the following 
are examples of the reasons given by those who refused to sign: 

‘Would not sign because he thrt. it wd. hurt the poor.’ 

‘Said he had no objection to an Inclosure & consented to the Bill if no 
material alterations had been made but wd. not sign.’ 

‘Would not sign & said as she was old she had rather things remained as 
they were.’ 

The actual claims for right of common at Pointon (1790) have survived. 
Twenty-one people claimed common rights: six did so by letter, but the remaining 
fifteen claims are all written on uniform slips of paper, in the same handwriting, 
and all have the same date, that of the Commissioners’ meeting. There can be 
no doubt that these fifteen claims were written by the Clerk to the Commission 
and pushed across the table for signature. In other words, although the official 
notice stated that claims must be made in writing, the Commissioners did, in 


\ ASIEN LE material concerning the enclosure movement and other aspects 
v 


1 In connexion with the Department of Adult Education at the University College (now the 
University) of Nottingham and the Workers’ Educational Association. 
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fact, accept verbal claims. The Commissioners next had a list of the claims printed 
and circulated and asked if there were objections to any of them. Ifno objections 
were received the claims were accepted as valid without any demands for docu- 
ments or any further check. There were often some objections, and these cases 
were gone into very thoroughly, pages being filled with evidence taken from 
elderly people who had known the village in their youth. In one case a claim 
by the lord of the manor was sent up to London. for counsel’s opinion—counsel 
decided against the claim, which was finally rejected. 

The above are the items of special interest as far as the procedure is concerned: 
we will now consider what can be discovered about the results. 

First, what information is given about the pre-enclosure village? The great 
disadvantage is that none of the documents gives complete information about 
the ownership of the land of a parish. The only property about which details 
are given is that stated to confer rights of common. It is not possible, therefore, 
to make a comparison of the distribution of land ownership before and after 
an enclosure. 

The fact that strikes one first of all, when studying these documents, is the 
almost complete absence of owner-occupiers. At Horbling, for example, rights 
of common were claimed in connexion with fifteen farm-houses, seven houses, 
forty-five cottages (and also for three toftsteads). Of these sixty-seven buildings 
only two houses and one cottage were stated to be in the occupation of their 
owners. At Quadring common rights were claimed for eighty-five buildings, 
but only five of these were inhabited by owner-occupiers. At Pointon claims 
were made in connexion with forty-five buildings, and only three of these were 
in the occupation of the claimants.! In other words, the yeomanry, using the 
term in the sense of smallholders owning their own land and homes, had already 
disappeared at the time when these enclosures took place. We have, therefore, 
two classes of people to consider: landlords (more often referred to as ‘Pro- 
prietors’ in the documents), and tenants. 

What sort of people were the landlords? They fall into three groups: (a) large 
landowners, often possessing the rights appertaining to a lord of the manor, 
(b) smaller landlords, (c) owner-occupiers. One does not find many examples 
of (a) in the fens, where the ownership is very diffused. In the fen-edge parishes 
of Horbling and Pointon we read of considerable properties belonging to 
Mr Edward Brown, Lord Monson and Lord Fortescue, and in upland parishes 
like Newton and Wilsford there are references to other big landowners, but few, 
if any, of these were resident in the parishes concerned. All enclosure business 
appears to have been carried on through their agents; there is no letter or docu- 
ment bearing the signature of any one of these big landowners among the papers 
preserved. 

The great bulk of the ‘proprietors’ were small and medium people, and we 
do not know a great deal about them. This we do know, however, that very 
few of them lived in the villages in which they held common rights. A student 
in the Horbling class”, searched the parish registers, but could find references 
to only three out of the eighteen landlords, and one of these three was the 
Lord of the Manor, who was buried in Horbling Church, although he did 
not reside in the parish. The prevalence of absentee-landlordism in the late 
eighteenth century in this part of the country is borne out by evidence from other 


' At Sleaford (1796) common rights were claimed in respect of 221 buildings, but only 22 of 
these were in the occupation of their owners. 
Miss F. E. Mann. 
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villages. At Pointon there were twenty-one proprietors: in two cases the Com- 
missioners dealt with trustees or guardians, and no mention is made of the 
residence of the actual owners; in one case the owner was Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and in another the location of the owner was omitted. Of the remaining 
seventeen, four certainly lived in Pointon, two lived either in Pointon or in the 
neighbouring parish of Billingborough, nine lived elsewhere in Lincolnshire, one 
resided at Burton-on-Trent and one at Melton Mowbray. 

The most precise information comes from Quadring. Among the documents 
is a list entitled ‘Account of the Houses, Toftsteads, and No. of Acres in the 
Parish of Quadring’, which, in addition to other information, has a column 
headed ‘Where the Landlords Live’. Excluding four items (‘Vicker of Quadring, 
Vicker of Walcot, Cowley Trustees and Charity of Billingborough’) the list 
gives the names of forty-six persons, of whom eight lived in Quadring, two in 
London, and the remaining thirty-six in thirty different places—mostly in Lin- 
colnshire—and about half of them in towns, such as Boston, Grantham and 
Sleaford. 

Who were these people? The impression is that they were mostly professional 
men, merchants and small tradesmen of various types, and also prosperous 
farmers—all of whom found the purchase of land a convenient way of investing 
reserves and savings. They probably had an eye on the profits that would ulti- 
mately arise from an enclosure, and in some instances they seem to have been 
the real promoters of the enclosure—rather than the big landlords, whose crime, 
in these instances, appears to have been ‘Accessory before the Act’. 

What were the financial returns of the enclosure to the individual proprietor? 
This is usually an impossible question to answer because, as far as most enclosures 
are concerned, the only surviving record is the award. The award will tell us, 
of course, how much land was allotted to each person, but it will not tell us 
how much the land was worth at the time, nor what the land was given for, 
i.e. what land or common rights were possessed by the allottee before the 
enclosure. We are fortunate in being able to get much nearer to a true estimate 
in the case of Horbling. The Horbling commissioners were instructed in the 
Act to sell 100 acres of land of medium value, the proceeds to go towards the 
general expenses of the enclosure. The land was duly sold, and the Com- 
missioners’ minutes record the result. The amounts paid for the different lots 
varied between £11. 45. and £12. 19s. per acre, the average being £12. 25. gd. 
Let us now take a sample proprietor: Thomas Seagrave is the first on the list 
of those claiming common rights, and he happens also to be a man who received 
the smallest amount of land awarded to anyone—he received 6 acres 2 roods 
7 perches. Now, local opinion gives the 1939 value of the land sold by the 
Commissioners to be about £45 per acre and the 1939 value of the land allotted 
to Seagrave to be about £40 per acre. Assuming the same proportionate values, 
Seagrave’s allotment would have been worth £70. 115. 9d. in 1765. His expenses 
were as follows: contribution towards the cost of the enclosure £4. 185. 2d.; 
cost of fencing (based on the cost of fencing the parson’s land), about £10. 85.— 
net return, about £55. 1 

The next question to be answered is what were these six acres in compensation for ? 
We are not told in the documents, but almost certainly they were for a right of 
common. Several people received 6 or 7 acres each, and in other cases where a 
somewhat larger amount of land was awarded it was in two pieces, one being of 
6 or 7 acres and the other containing the rest. The uniformity of these allotments 
suggests that they were compensation for a uniform sacrifice—and each of the 
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people concerned claimed one common right. If these people received 6 or 7 acres 
in compensation for the loss of a right of common they were fortunate, because 
in the Sleaford enclosure the amount allowed was between 1 and 2 acres. (It 
would be interesting to discover the amounts allotted at other enclosures, but 
the relative value of the land would have to be taken into consideration.) 
Anyway, it seems certain that, at Horbling, even the small proprietors did very 
well out of the enclosure, and the large proprietors must have done very well 
indeed. 

So much for the proprietors, but what of the tenants, the people who actually 
exercised the rights of common and ‘sauntered after a cow’? Other things being 
equal, they were bound to lose. Down to the time of the enclosure they had 
enjoyed certain privileges, such as pasturing a cow on common land, and probably 
that of picking up fallen wood, or cutting turf. The Enclosure Act extinguished 
these rights, which were henceforth neither legally permissible nor physically 
possible. The consequent financial loss—in some cases it must have been a really 
serious loss—could only have been made good in one of three ways—one, a 
money compensation, adequate in amount; two, a reduction in rent; three, the 
provision of common pasturage after the enclosure, so that the poor of the village 
could retain their cows. The poor would be in no position to enforce such com- 
pensation, because of the shortage of cottages and the difficulty of removing to 
another parish as a result of the Settlement Laws (except to some town wanting 
labour). In the absence of specific instructions in the Act, such compensation 
could only be the result of private benevolence and would therefore be uncertain. 
Some tenants might.receive no compensation, others inadequate compensation. 
Even if compensation were adequate, it would represent the exchange of a 
customary right for something like charity. 

Here we must pause to comment on the social status of these tenants. They 
were certainly not all ‘poor’ or ‘working class’. At Horbling, for example, 
common rights were claimed for fifteen ‘farm houses’, five ‘houses’ and forty- 
four ‘cottages’ which were occupied by tenants. The loss, if there was a loss, 
would be experienced by all these people, from prosperous tenant-farmers to 
undernourished farm labourers, but obviously the loss would be more severely 
felt in the lower income levels. 

The Legislature, and the Commissioners, were concerned only with the pro- 
prietors (or owners) of common rights: they were not in any way concerned 
with the tenants of such proprietors. Nor do the awards contain any special 
provision for the poor of these parishes—the Hammonds would have summarized 
them as ‘for the poor—nothing’. One wonders, however, whether anything 
was done, outside the awards, for the tenants or the poor. It would be possible 
for any of the three ways of protecting the tenants’ interests (referred to above) 
to have been carried out privately, after the enclosure, without any record 
appearing in the official documents. 

We know that a money compensation was sometimes made; for example, 
Rosamund Bayne Powell in English Country Life in the 18th Century has reference 
to a Dr Morris who, after promoting the enclosure of two commons near Glaston- 
bury and serving as a commissioner (although an interested person), and after 
receiving 41 acres from one common alone, voluntarily distributed the absurdly 
inadequate sum of £20 among the poor commoners who had suffered. As for 
the second suggested way, if there was any reduction in rent it would. only be 
for the cottagers: farmers’ rents were usually increased after the enclosure. There 
is no evidence of either of these forms of compensation being adopted after 
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the enclosure of any of the villages with which we are here concerned, but in the 
case of Horbling, at any rate, it seems probable that a common pasture was 
provided for the poorer inhabitants by the lord of the manor, Edward Brown. 
Such a common pasture certainly existed down to about 1910, and this particular 
pasture had been exchanged for an earlier one 40 or 50 years before. The former 
pasture, which was land belonging to the Brown family, existed beyond present 
living memory. According to information supplied! there were thirteen holders 
of cow pastures in 1865, and the following extracts from the Horbling Vestry 
Minute Books show that some of the poorer inhabitants of the village must have 
possessed cows 40 years earlier and some 60 years after the enclosure, whioh took 
place in 1764: 


1826. Mar. 22nd....At this meeting it is agreed that any Person whose 
Rental is under Thirteen Pounds Per Year will in future be entitled to stock the 
Fen Drove—to stock with 11 Sheep or one Cow. Horses not allowed. An Ewe 
and Lamb to be considered one until Michaelmas. 

1828. Mar. 25th....Ordered that all Beasts which are allowed to grase 
gratuitously in the Lanes of this Parish be henceforth knobbled at the Horns 
to prevent injury. 


It is, therefore, not certain that a common pasture was provided at the time 
of the enclosure, but this can be regarded as probable in view of the existence 
of such a pasture later. If this was indeed done, the people of Horbling were 
fortunate, because Lord Brownlow, who lived about twenty miles away, writing 
in 1796, said: 

In all open field lordships there have always been pastures in which the 
cottagers have had their share of benefit; but the practice of enabling cottagers 
to keep cows in enclosed parishes is in my neighbourhood rare, and of recent 
date.? 


The next question was this: is it possible to throw any light on the effects of 
the enclosures on the tenantry? Some of the students in the class endeavoured 
to find the answers to the following questions: 

(1) Was there an increase in the amount paid in poor relief in the parish 
(Horbling) after the enclosure? __ 

(2) Did the tenants formerly exercising common rights come on poor relief 
after the enclosure? 

(3) How many of these tenants left the village after the enclosure, and how 
many remained and ultimately died there? 

With regard to (1) and (2) the Horbling Overseers’ accounts were found to be 
very incomplete and unsatisfactory. However, it seems pretty clear that before 
the enclosure the annual amount spent on poor relief averaged about £40, and 
after the enclosure the amount was generally over £50. One would expect this 
increase to be connected with the enclosure, but there is no definite evidence 
that this was so. With reference to the other question, a careful examination of 
the Overseers’ Accounts for the years 1764 to 1766, 1768 and 1769, and 1771 
(which appear to be complete) reveal that payment was made to ten of the sixty- 
five tenants. In one case, however, the payment was 135. for a ‘half cauldron 
of coals’—which must have been a matter of business. The strange thing is that, 
of the remaining nine, four had also been in receipt of poor relief before the 


1 By Mr J. J. Cooper. 
2 Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 8g. I have, however, since found 
examples of other small common pastures existing after enclosure. 
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enclosure—occasionally, not continuously—in spite, presumably, of exercising 
a right of common at the same time. 

The burial registers were searched to discover how many of the tenants died 
in Horbling (or, at any rate, were buried there). These investigations! show that 
between 1764 and 1830 forty-nine of the sixty-five persons who were tenants 
of common-right buildings are recorded as having been buried in Horbling 
churchyard. The records of four others being officially ‘settled’ in neighbouring 
parishes were also found. Now, we cannot be sure that all these fifty-three 
persons were the same people as those mentioned in the enclosure documents, 
but as there cannot have been a great many instances of two persons of the 
same name in one village one can, at least, say that the majority of the sixty-five 
tenants continued to live in Horbling, and died and were buried there. It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that only eighteen of these family names occur 
in the registers after 1800. Nine of the families were in Horbling within living 
memory, but only two are there still. 

Finally, what are our more general conclusions? In the first place, anyone 
who has studied these documents would be bound to form a very favourable 
impression of the Commissioners of the Horbling and Pointon enclosures—the 
only ones of which sufficient data have survived. They appear to have been 
honest men—careful, conscientious, and even considerate. If they could come 
back to life to-day they would probably repudiate with indignation any 
suggestion that they had been the instruments of injustice or oppression. They 
would assert that they had made every effort to obtain a true record of all the 
rights that would be extinguished by the enclosure, and that due compensation 
had been made for all such rights that were recognized in law. And this claim 
would seem to be justified. How, then, are we to answer the student who asserts 
‘At the Enclosures the poor were robbed of their land’, and, if we fail to give 
an unhesitating and unqualified assent, exclaims impatiently and indignantly 
‘Well, they were, weren’t they?’ Ifthe statement is taken to mean exactly what 
it says, then, as far as Horbling, Pointon and Quadring are concerned, it is 
obviously not true, because at the time of the enclosure the poor in these parishes 
did not own any land, and if, in exceptional cases, they did own some they were 
certainly not robbed of it. 

What were these Common Rights? The owner of a common right did not 
have any property rights in the actual soil of the common land, he had only 
(a) the right to enter on to the land without committing a trespass, and (b) the 
right to remove certain things from the surface—either ‘by the Mouths of his 
Cattle’, in the case of herbage, or by his hands, in the case of turf or fallen 
timber. The ownership of these common rights was never attached to individuals 
but always to certain buildings or, more rarely, to particular pieces of land. If 
the owner of a house to which a common right was attached preferred to live 
in the house and put a cow on the common, well and good. If, on the other 
hand, he preferred to let the house, and with it the right of common, that was 
a private arrangement with which neither Parliament nor the enclosure com- 
missioners had any concern. 

The whole crux of the matter—and the way in which the situation in Horbling, 
Pointon and Quadring differs from the generally held picture of the pre- 
enclosure village—tlies in this question of the ownership of common rights. 
Economic history text-books frequently give the impression that ‘the Com- 
moners’ (generally assumed to be cottagers or smallholders) owned the common 

‘ Carried out by Miss F. E. Mann and the Rev. and Mrs C. E. Goshawk. 
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rights they exercised, and that the main injustice of the enclosure movement 
consisted in the inadequate compensation they received—if, indeed, they were 
not cheated out of compensation altogether. If the people who exercised common 
rights in Horbling and Pointon had really owned them in law they would have 
derived economic benefit rather than economic loss from the enclosure of these 
parishes. : 

If, as is usually assumed, occupying ownership had been much more general 
at an earlier time, it seems clear that economic forces were moving against the 
small farmer and poor cottager, and that only positive action on the part of 
Parliament could have saved them from the consequences. Parliament could 
have insisted, for example, that at every enclosure one common pasture should 
be retained for the exclusive use of the poor. The sin of the ruling power in the 
country was one of omission rather than commission. It is not that legal property 
rights were violated, but that no steps were taken to protect the vulnerable 
sections of the community from the ill effects of the changing conditions of the 
time. One can find a parallel in the housing problem after the First World War. 
If no Rent Restriction Act had been passed some high-minded landlords would 
have refrained from increasing rents, although legally and economically in a 
position to do so; at the other end of the scale many conscienceless landlords 
would have enforced the most exorbitant rents, to the misery and even ruin of 
their tenants, but the majority of landlords would have been somewhere between 
these two extremes. The consequence must have been that the more prosperous 
classes would have been made richer and the poor poorer, but there would have 
been no confiscation of legal rights and no changes in the law with regard to 
them. What would have happened would have been a neglect by the legislature 
of the welfare of large sections of the community. The story of the enclosure 
movement is mainly the story of neglect of this kind, and the change in our 
attitude towards it is a measure of the development of the social conscience 
during the intervening years. 


Sleaford, Lincolnshire 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND AS MENTOR 


By J. K. HORSEFIELD 


I have been allowed to see in draft, has disclosed some interesting facts 

about the early relationships between that Bank and the Bank of England. 
Even before the Bank of Ireland was founded in 1783 the experience of the older 
institution was drawn upon, and it appears that during its early years frequent 
contacts were made. These would seem to have been mainly through the inter- 
mediacy of John Puget, who was a Director of the Bank of England from 1790 
to 1805, and whose firm, Messrs Puget, Bainbridge and Co., was the London 
agent of the Bank of Ireland. Regular and direct communications began about 
1821, when the Bank of Ireland opened an account at the Bank of England, 
citing as its principal reason for doing so the resumption of cash payments. 

Thereafter the ‘Bank frequently sought advice from its more experienced 
neighbour, and the replies received are duly minuted. In 1822 there are 
explanations by the Bank of England of the precautions which it took in various 
transactions, and in 1829 it explained that its agents were required to settle their 
daily balances with it immediately, in Bank of England notes. In 1832 the Bank 
of Ireland wrote suggesting that safeguards were needed against losses through 
forged powers of attorney, and the Bank of England replied that it would be glad 
to help, but did not quite see what it could do. In 1833 the Bank of Ireland, 
being about to set up Branches of its own, asked for.advice on what clerks the 
Bank of England Branches employed, what salaries were paid and what safe- 
guards imposed; which produced a detailed explanation of the whole organiza- 
tion. In 1834 the Bank of England, apparently for the first time, took the 
initiative, writing to warn the Bank of Ireland that its habit of drawing bills on 
the Bank of England in sets without any being accepted might lead to all of them 
being paid, for which the Bank of England would not accept responsibility; as 
a result, drawing in sets was discontinued. 

The 1830's were difficult years for banks in Ireland no less than in England, 
and in 1832-3 heavy pressure was experienced by the Bank of Ireland’s southern 
branches. Arrangements had been made with the Bank of England to accept bills 
drawn by the Bank of Ireland for the purpose of strengthening its stock of gold, 
and in March 1833 an official letter to London set out the history of the crisis, 
which had then passed its peak. By return mail the Bank of England expressed 
its thanks for the information, and offered any further help necessary, but on the 
following day it wrote again remonstrating with the Bank of Ireland for per- 
mitting its branches to go on discounting during the run. This seems to have 
been the first occasion on which the Bank of England officially offered advice on 
banking policy as distinct from technical practice, although Horsley Palmer had 
done so unofficially in 1829.2? However, on this occasion it was based on mis- 
information. The Bank of Ireland replied protesting against the insinuations; its 

' To whom I am greatly indebted, as also to the Court of the Bank, and to its Secretary, 
Mr C. T. S. Logan, for the opportunity to consult its Minute Books for the years 1783-1836. 

* See “The Opinions of Horsley Palmer’, Economica, May 1949. Palmer may, however, also 


have advised officially, in 1831; cf. the letter cited by J. H. Clapham, The Bank of England, 
A History (1944), m1, 114, which is not minuted in Dublin. 
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agents had been warned to be cautious. The correspondence closed with an 
apology from the Bank of England that it had been misinformed. 

The history of the crisis of 1836, which affected both Banks, can be followed in 
great detail from the correspondence. The first symptom is a letter from the 
Principal, Branch Banks Office of the Bank of England at the end of August, 
1836, asking the Bank of Ireland to repay its overdraft (£200,000).! On the 
following day the Bank of England wrote again, stating that it could not adopt 
the Bank of Ireland’s proposal, to sell £100,000 Exchequer Bills, without 
seriously depressing the market, and asking for alternative suggestions. To this 
the Bank of Ireland replied that the Bills should be sold, at a premium of not 
less than 2s., or else the demand for repayment of the overdraft be deferred until 
29 September, when it had £615,000 in Exchequer Bills becoming payable. 
A week later the Bank of Ireland asked London to sell £12,500 Consols and 
£20,000 of the new 34% Consols, and credit its account. A week later still the 
Bank of Ireland wrote that it was shipping £100,000 in sovereigns to Liverpool. 
About the same time, the Bank of England, anxious further to relieve the London 
money market, suggested that the Bank of Ireland might take up bills in London, 
seeing that the Bank of Ireland discount rate was only 4%; but the Bank of 
Ireland, ‘feeling the inexpediency of any interference on their part with the 
London Market’, declined the proposal. 

The weekly figures in Table I will show how the impact of the growing 
difficulties was felt on both sides of the Channel. The increase in the liabilities 
of the Bank of England between 4 and 11 October was due to the increase 
from £125,000 to £4,561,000 in the item ‘Public Deposits for payment of 
dividends’. 

The decline in the Bank of Ireland’s holding of specie between 13 and 27 
September seems to have been connected with the shipment of sovereigns 
mentioned above. By late in October, however, its reserve began to suffer from 
domestic difficulties, while at the same time the drain on the Bank of England 
grew heavier. Detailed suggestions for action were made in correspondence 
between the Governors of the two Banks, James Pattison in London and Isaac 
D’Olier in Dublin; in the course of this the tone adopted grew noticeably less 
formal, as one worried man conferred with the other. The following postscript 
to a letter from Pattison will show the kind of problem with which both Banks 


were contending: 


I saw Baring [Secretary to the Treasury] and told him how difficult it was to 
sell Exchequer Bills for the Bank of Ireland, no doubt needed to enable the Bank 
of Ireland to accommodate the Treasury. He will be writing you. 


As the strain in Dublin grew greater, the emphasis in the correspondence came 
to be placed increasingly on how the Bank of Ireland should cope with the 
pressure. From 5 to 16 November there were almost daily letters between the 
two Governors, D’Olier reporting on the latest developments, and Pattison 
commenting and advising.? By the end of this period it was possible for D°Olier 
to report (as Table I shows, with some justification) that things were again 


1 The liabilities of the Bank of England as reported to the 1840 Committee included deposits 
due to the Bank of Ireland and Royal Bank of Scotland amounting to only £14,000 on 29 August 


and £7000 a week later, as compared with £168,000 as recently as 15 August. 
2 The failure of the Agricultural Bank began with the closing of the Galway Branch on 


11 November. 
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‘tranquil’ in Ireland, and Pattison turned to a consideration of the moral to be 
drawn from the experiences of the crisis, advising that: ' ual 

(1) Irish banks ought to hold an adequate reserve of gold, either individually 
or collectively; ‘recourse to the Bank of England ought not, in emergencies 
arising out of. . .internal demand to be necessary’. ; 

(ii) Especially should such recourse to London be avoided at a time when the 
Bank of England was itself confronting a long continued foreign drain. 

(iii) As an emergency measure, the circulation in Ireland might be increased 
by, say, £100,000 Bank of England notes. 


Table I. Cash ratios—weekly figures August-December 1836 (£ million) 


Bank of England Bank of Ireland 
1836 Liabilities Bullion hs Liabilities Specie wh 
2 Aug. 33°65 5°57 16°5 6-67 0:69 10°3 
9 32°87 5°54 16-9 6°57 0-68 10°3 
16 31-71 5°44. on 6-59 0-69 10°5 
23 30°70 5°39 17°6 6°57 0°65 9°9 
30 30:06 nooks 17°4. 6-58 0:66 IO°l 
6 Sept. 29°50 5:16 175 6°57 0-68 10*4, 
13 29°48 5°13 17°4 6°51 0°67 10°3 
20 29°52 510 3 6-44 0-60 9°4 
27 29°74. 5°20 17°75 6-40 0°56 8-7 
4 Oct. 29°87 5°03 16-9 6-38 0°56 8-7 
II 33°02 4:93 14°9 6-43 0°56 8-8 
18 31°77 4°73 14°9 6-39 0°55 8-6 
25 30°44 4°67 15°3 6-33 0°49 78 
t Nov. 29°86 4°70 15°7 6°35 0°50 7°9 
8 29°62 4:67 15°8 6-47 0°50 7:8 
15 29°34. 4°15 I4°l 6-79 0°59 8-8 
22 30°13 3°94 13°1 6-90 0°66 96 
29 30°94 3°84 12°4 6-72 0-73 10°8 
6 Dec. 31°93 3°91 122 6-61 0°75 Min 
13 32°79 4°21 129 6-60 0°81 123 
20 33°08 4°29 12:9 6°59 0:87 13:2 
| 33°27 4°30 12°9 6-52 0-89 13°6 


Source: Report from Select Committee on Banks of Issue, 1840, Appendices 16, 32. 


The third suggestion had first been made in this form on 11 November, but the 
idea that Bank of England notes should be given currency in Ireland dates back 
at least to 1797, when it was made by the Irish Chancellor in discussions about 
the Restriction Act. It recurs in evidence to the committee of 1804, but was on 
each occasion rejected by the Bank of Ireland as liable to reflect on the latter’s 
soundness.'! There was in 1836 a remarkable conflict of legal opinion as to 
whether Bank of England notes were legal tender in Ireland, the Treasury and 
the Bank of England being advised that they were, and the Bank of Ireland that 
they were not.? 


Further letters on three consecutive days (17-19 November) elaborated this 


1 See also p. 83. 
? Secret Committee on Joint Stock Banking, 1837, QQ. 3962, 4060-6, 4546 et seq. 
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advice, and in the third of these Pattison drew from the fact that the Bank of 
Treland’s gold stock had been reduced to £ 569,000! the conclusion that: 


The desire for profit by which Banks have lately and indeed generally been 
governed and which I apprehended might have induced some of the issuing 
Banks of Ireland to drive gold as much as possible to Dublin and even to England 
to enable them to hold the lafgest possible amount of security bearing interest 
has doubtless been the source of the present disastrous condition of Ireland... .. 


In the same letter Pattison dealt with a complaint by the Bank of Ireland that 
the Bank of England had unduly assisted at the Bank of Ireland’s expense its 
rival the Provincial Bank, by issuing to the latter a letter of credit for £30,000 
payable by the Bank of Ireland in gold. The gold had been needed for the payment 
of Revenue duties, and, said Pattison with some severity: 

if the Bank of Ireland had been duly prepared as this Bank had assumed they 
were to meet the demands upon their circulation and deposits by an adequate 
reserve of gold, the settlement of Duties by that means would have been of 
comparatively little inconvenience. 

For the next few days the process of tranquillization continued. A ‘most 
pressing application’ from the National Bank for £75,000, acceded to by the 
Bank of Ireland because of the ‘great importance of preventing if possible the 
results a stoppage of that Bank would produce at this crisis’, was reported by 
D’Olier (20 November) with a request that a further £200,000 in sovereigns 
might be placed at the Bank of Ireland’s disposal at Liverpool. In a postscript 
he added: ‘We have no reasons to expect that any further applications for aid 
will be made to us by Banks of issue.’ Pattison replied noting with satisfaction the 
improving condition of affairs in Ireland, but emphasizing that: 


in times like the present after a long sustained drain of bullion from abroad and 
the transmission of nearly a Million to your side of the water, and when England 
may yet be exposed to discredit from the effects of your late shock, it is not only 
of deep importance, that the Bank of England should remain undisturbed in her 
resources of bullion, but I may add that a contrary course may expose the whole 
country to jeopardy. Under these circumstances you will, I am sure my Dear 
Sir, see the propriety of at once discontinuing to draw gold from England that is 
not absolutely required for the immediate counteraction of discredit in Ireland, 
and of forthwith returning to us every sovereign that has been drained from hence 
for that purpose. 


D’Olier answered (28 November) that the Bank of Ireland did not at present 
contemplate importing any further gold, and that the whole amount it had taken 
amounted to £400,000. So far gold was not returning, but in a few days he 
hoped to be able to say what could prudently be done about repaying the 
amount drawn. 

D’Olier followed this up next day by writing again in detail how fully 
prepared the Bank of Ireland had been when the crisis broke, and how the 
pressure which had been put upon the Bank of England arose not from the Bank 
of Ireland itself, but from the demands made upon the latter by the other Irish 
banks. In reference to the suggestion that Bank of England notes should be 
imported, he wrote: 

It was not lest our provision in Gold was insufficient to meet demand to pay 
our own liabilities that we objected to the experiment of the Bank of England 


! The lowest figure actually reached was £494,000 during the week ending 29 October. See 
Table I. 
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Notes, but I will freely admit it was because we were quite unprepared for so 
: ; ; 

novel a liability to give Gold to any amount and at a moment's warning to 

Bankers or any others who could present Bank of England Notes to us for the 


purpose. 


Similarly, in explaining the discontinuance at the onset of the crisis, of the 
facilities normally given for inter-Bank settlements through the Bank of Ireland, 


he said: 


the whole measure was proposed with a view of the transmission ofmoney without 
the intervention of gold, and your officers were to be enjoined to decline issuing 
any orders which were supposed likely to be demanded in gold, this being more 
properly to be provided at the risk and charge of Bankers and Money Agents, 
but at the late juncture this arrangement was found to be attempted to be used, 
both directly and indirectly, by Bankers and their Agents to supply themselves 
with specie in Ireland at the expense of this Bank, and however objectionable it 
may be that this be extracted from us in Dublin without our previous consent, it 
becomes still more imperative on us to countermand the possibility of some of 
those parties sweeping away the supply held at one or more of our distant 
Branches, and without a moment’s notice to us. We will be most happy to restore 
this sort of accommodation to the public the instant we can do so without risk 
of inconvenience as I can assure you it was withdrawn with reluctance. 


To this Pattison sent a reply which is a particularly illuminating, because a 
spontaneous, expression of the extent to which the Bank of England was already 
accepting responsibility for supporting the English banking system, and its 
conception of the parallel responsibility of the Bank of Ireland. The following 
extracts will show the course of the argument: 


... throughout the whole of your recent communications you have argued 
as if the preservation of your Credit as an individual Bank were almost your 
only object, and that the upholding of the general Credit of Ireland were the 
secondary rather than the primary business of the Bank of Ireland as a National 
Bank. 

With a bank holding a subordinate position such a course is perfectly legitimate 
and I may add that if it were generally adopted the convulsions to which the 
country has been so frequently exposed could never have happened. 

The elevated position, however, occupied by the Bank of Ireland as the 
chartered Bank of that country and which it doubtless wishes to maintain 
imposed on it not the care of its own Credit only but the protection of the 
Banking and Commercial Security of Ireland, generally, and it is therefore 
indispensable that more extended views should be taken by that Corporation 
and it should as regards the Security of that Country occupy in Ireland a similar 
station to that which this Bank sustains in relation to the security of England. 

In following out this idea the proportion of coin and bullion to its liabilities 
held by the Bank of Ireland should, in the time of a full currency, be not less than 
one third, upon the principle adopted by the Bank of England. 

_I am fully aware that the adoption of such a measure will lead to some 
diminution of the profits of the Bank of Ireland, but with this your proprietors, 
if they wish to maintain its present elevation, ought to comply without hesitation. 
It is indeed so obviously indispensable to a sound system of Banking in Ireland 
that on the revision of your charter! it must of necessity form a prominent 
feature in your discussions with the Government. 


1 The existing charter was revocable at twelve months’ notice from 1 January 1837, but was not 
in a revised until its provisions were modified by the Irish Banking Act, 1845 (8 and 9 Vict., 
c. 37). 
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In order to afford due security to the Bank of Ireland it is further desirable 
that the Joint Stock Banks should be better provided than heretofore, how this is 
to be enforced is a matter for Parliament to determine.! 

Referring to your account of Circulation,” for which I beg you to receive my 
best thanks, I will observe that as your liabilities on the 24th November last 


probably stood thus Circulation £3,700,000 


Deposits, say £2,500,000 

me £,6,200,000, say in round numbers six 
millions, your reserve of coin, Bank of England notes and actual Balance in London 
should (supposing it to have been a period of full currency as before alluded to) 
have been at the least two millions, the more especially when it is considered that 
above one fifth of those liabilities consists of Notes under the value of £5, a portion 
of Bank Note circulation the most hazardous from its peculiar susceptibility to 
discredit during periods of excitement. 

My meaning in one word is this, that as a National Bank you should keep the 
amount of your securities steady, and that during periods when the circulation 
is contracting you should not interfere with its natural operation. 


The correspondence closed with a letter from D’Olier (20 December), in 
which he replied generally, but rather vaguely, to these suggestions, remarked 
that ‘on the broad line of proceeding there can be little question’ and suggested 
that as some members of the Bank Court would shortly be visiting London they 
should be permitted to confer with the Bank of England ‘and avail themselves 
of your valuable advice and countenance’. 

It will be seen that the recommendations made by Pattison include specifically, 
in the fourth and the last paragraphs quoted, the two main features of the rule 
by which the Bank of England itself was guided. This is the formula, known 
generally as the ‘Palmer Rule’, since it was expounded by Horsley Palmer to 
the 1832 Committee on the Bank of England Charter* and the 1840 Committee 
on Banks of Issue.° In the 1830’s, it took all Palmer’s ingenuity ® to reconcile the 
practice of the Bank of England with its precepts, but the correspondence now 
quoted would seem at least to dispose of the suspicion, which seems at times to 
have been harboured, that the so-called ‘Rule’ was a rationalization for external 
consumption,’ rather than a procedure in which the Bank itself believed. 


1 The Secret Committee on Joint Stock Banks, 1836, had issued a first report, critical of the 
banks, in August 1836, and was to resume its discussions in the next Session of Parliament. 

2 Pattison had asked to be told the circulation of all the Irish Banks on 19 November, and 
D‘Olier had replied on 29 November sending details of that of the Bank of Ireland, but stating 
that he had no means of obtaining with accuracy that of the other banks. 

3 Cf. Evidence to Committee on Bank of England Charter 1832; e.g. Q. 5566, addressed to 
Henry Burgess, Secretary of the Committee of Country Bankers: ‘Are you aware of the reasons 
why they [the Country Bankers] are opposed to a re-issue of small notes?’—A. ‘Yes, I am; the 
reasons are various, but the principal reason is, that they have found from experience that all the 
great demands upon Banks have commenced through the demands for small notes, and have 
indeed been created by the spreading of an alarm which first seized the holders of those notes.’ 

The Select Committees of 1826 on Promissory Notes in Scotland and Ireland had considered 
whether notes under £5 should be abolished in Ireland. The House of Lords Committee reached 
no conclusion. The House of Commons Committee thought that eventually, though not at once, 
they should be withdrawn, in order that a metallic circulation might be re-established. This was 
never done, but the 1845 Act fixed the minimum for a bank-note at £1. 

se @s 723 210), iy igh 

6 The Causes and Consequences of the Pressure on the Money Market (1837), passim. 

7 E.g. T. E. Gregory, Select Statutes Documents and Reports relating to British Banking 1832-1928 
(1929) ; Introduction, p. xvii, ‘. . .the rules by which the Bank of England professed to be guided. . . 


(my italics). 
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It will be of interest to inquire whether the Bank of Ireland followed Pattison’s 
advice. The long range outcome of the incident can be studied in the following 
survey, made possible by the curiosity of Parliamentary Committees in the 1840's. 


Table II. Bank of Ireland—Cash Ratio and level of securities, annual 
averages, 1832-47 


Specie Securities 
Liabilities -— A (> 
Amount Amount Percentage of Average Standard 
Year (Z million) (£ million) liabilities | (£ million) deviation 
1832 (5 months) Pisa) 1-16 16-2 7°05 O15 
1833 7°42 0-96 130 7°51 O12 
1834 7°29 0:86 11°8 7°49 0:16 
1835 Gp 0°73 Iorl 7°54. 0°25 
1836 6:86 0-69 10:0 7°20 0°23 
1837 6-17 1°16 18-7 6-06 0:26 
1838 6-54 1°35 20:6 6:24 0-18 
1839 6-51 1°26 19°4 6-31 0-40 
1840 6-01 I-14 18-9 5:97 0-16 
1841 5:90 1-03 17°5 6-00 o-18 
1842 5:87 1°02 17°5 5:99 0°27 
1843 6-31 I-00 15°9 6-43 0°27 
1844 fd 1°02 14°2 7°29 0°23 
1845 7:98 1:08 13°5 8-03 0-21 
1846 8-58 1°25 14:6 8-50 0°32 
1847 7°26 0°85 11-7 7°48 0°56 


Sources: Report from the Select Committee on Banks of Issue, 1840, Appendix 32. 
Second report from the Select Committee on Banks of Issue, 1841, Appendix 17. Second 
report from the Secret Committee on Commercial Distress, 1848, Appendix 42. 

The figures are the annual averages of the first weekly return in each calendar month. 


From these figures it is possible to form the view that the minimum cash ratio 
which the Bank of Ireland sought to maintain was indeed larger after 1836. In 
mid-1838 the ratio reached 22%, a level six points higher than the previously 
recorded maximum, which applied only to the last five months of 1832. 
Unfortunately there is no available information about earlier periods, during 
which the ratio may well have been higher. This may, for example, have been 
the case in January 1830 when the increase in reserves built up on account of 
the demands of the 1828 Act was apparently felt to be excessive. In that month 
the Bank of Ireland offered to ship £500,000 in sovereigns to Liverpool, only to 
be told by the Bank of England, which was gaining gold at the time at the rate 
of some £4 million a year, that they did not want it there, and that the Bank of 
Ireland must pay carriage to London. For a short time in 1829-30, therefore, 
the figure for mid-1832 (16-3%) may have been exceeded. 

However, in the period for which figures are available the attainment of a 20% 
ratio stands as an isolated achievement, and it may well have been that the 
Directors took Pattison’s advice to heart to that limited extent. If so, they 
presumably felt by 1840 that such extreme caution was unnecessary. Indeed the 
noticeable feature about the post-1839 position is the extreme steadiness of the 
average holdings of bullion, despite a substantial rise in deposits. The one 
upward exception, 1845-6, is perhaps explicable as the outcome of the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844, and the corresponding Irish Act, 1845, which may have 
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induced a temporarily increased caution by emphasizing the freedom of the 
Banking Department of the Bank of England to act as a commercial bank 
instead of as a lender of last resort. The drop in bullion from 1846 to 1847 was 
doubtless due to the commercial difficulties in the latter year. 

The final column of Table II makes it apparent that even less attention was 
paid by the Bank of Ireland to the adjuration to keep the level of the securities 
unchanged. In fact, the volatility of the total of the securities, as measured 
annually by the standard deviation of the figures for the first account in each 
calendar month, was slightly greater in 1837 than in 1835, and was never again 
as low as in 1833. Even though in 1840-2 the annual averages of the securities 
varied only between £5,970,000 and £6,000,000, the weekly figures fluctuated 
between £5,500,000 and £6,400,000, while in the one year 1839 the range was 
between £5,500,000 and £7,000,000. The Bank of Ireland Court may well, 
however, have realized that, whatever might have been the value of the rule in 
London, it was impracticable in Dublin. As Table II shows, the rapid growth in 
the Bank of Ireland’s liabilities from 1842 to 1846 would have made a literal 
obedience to both parts of the rule physically impossible; if the securities had 
been held steady at their 1842 level (£5-99 million) the cash in 1846 would have 
been £3°75 million, i.e. nearly 44% of the liabilities instead of the 33 % prescribed 
as a maximum. 

It is indeed questionable whether Pattison was right in assuming that what was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. In contrast to the situation in 
England, Irish banking was in the hands of a small number of relatively strong 
banks, toward whom the Bank of Ireland stood far more in the relation of primus 
inter pares than did the Bank of England towards the motley collection of small 
private English banks in 1836. Moreover, the risk of a serious internal drain of 
gold due to commercial panic was probably less in Ireland than in England, 
where a dynamic economic system was steeply pyramided on the Bank’s gold. 
It was perhaps natural that the Governor of the Bank of England, believing that 
the precedents he had inherited enshrined the ultimate wisdom of banking 
policy, should seek to spread the gospel to Dublin; but it is equally understand- 
able that the Bank of Ireland might prefer to reject advice which would have 
severely reduced its earning capacity, for the benefit only of the Bank of England 
and its own rivals. That no doubt seemed too dear a price to pay for a Charter 
monopoly whose effectiveness was already being undermined.’ 

There is, however, one point of outstanding interest in this correspondence : 
it places beyond doubt the acceptance by the Bank of England of its responsibility 
as a lender of last resort, and shows that in its view this responsibility derived 
not from any peculiarity in its own history, but precisely from its position as 
a Central Bank. Whatever may have been the attitude of individual Directors 
towards this function, the official attitude of the Bank of England Court in 1836 
would seem now to have been established beyond doubt. 


Washington, D.C. 


830 an Act (1 Will. IV, c. 32) authorized the Irish joint stock banks to pay their notes in 
eae (aR ¥, the privileges of the Bank of Ireland as it had established them in the Courts 
in December 1828 (M. Dillon, The History and Development of Banking in Ireland (1889), p. 50). 


REVIEWS 


PRIMITIVE MONEY 


Paut Ernzic. Primitive Money: in its ethological, historical and economic aspects. 

(Eyre and Spottiswood, 1949. Pp. xii+517. 255.) 
Anthropologists have only recently become aware that, as much as physicists, 
they are confronted with ‘an interaction between the instruments and the objects 
of observation’ that may distort the result. The earlier travellers, traders and 
missionaries and the academic ethnographers who studied their reports light- 
heartedly projected into savage societies the values accepted in nineteenth- 
century Europe and interpreted ‘primitive’ behaviour in the categories of their 
own thinking. That procedure has admittedly vitiated some accounts of early 
economic practice and distorted theories based thereon; in particular it has 
helped to sustain the belief that a ‘money economy’ was everywhere immediately 
preceded by a ‘natural economy’. In Part 1 Einzig has effectively disposed of 
that illusion. There are, or have been quite-recently, many societies wherein 
various media—pigs, gongs, blankets, etc.—are used to measure or acquire 
values that we should not call economic, such as prestige, promotion in secret 
societies. He sees no reason to deny to such media, any more than to those 
habitually used for fines, blood-money or bride-price, the title ‘money’. All 
kinds of social scientists should be indebted to the author for drawing attention 
to such phenomena and for collecting from obscure and scattered sources the 
relevant evidence. 

He says he has had ‘to search for evidence in thousands of books and periodicals 
published in several languages. The 525 major works used to document Part 1 
(including two Italian and one Magyar, but no Dutch, Spanish or Swedish titles) 
are naturally not all of equal value and have not been used so critically that 
a layman, consulting the collection, can safely accept all statements reproduced 
as reliable data. But the book does contain the best and fullest collection of the 
relevant material available anywhere. 

The historical Book 1 is less satisfactory, particularly in Part 1 which deals with 
prehistory and antiquity. The sources used are largely out of date, and the best 
and most recent comprehensive work, Heichelheim’s Wéirtschaftsgeschichte des 
Altertums, is not even mentioned. Supposed prehistoric currencies in Greece, 
Gaul and Britain are described both in chap. 1 and again in chaps. 10, 12, or 14 
in unrelated terms. The two thousand years of Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
history tend to become an undifferentiated unit. The account of Egypt, frequently 
used in Book m1, is obscure, partly no doubt owing to the paucity of data available, 
but the suggestion that the ancient Egyptians could not obtain enough copper to 
use the metal for currency seems due to a misreading of Lucas’ article. The gold 
disks from Mycenae may indeed not have ‘served any practical non-monetary 
purpose’, but there are positive reasons for the belief that they served an 
eschatological purpose. The brief mention of Greek spit-money is inadequate, and 
its use by the Etruscans and penetration into preliterate Europe are not mentioned. 
The metrical and distributional evidence, amassed since 1927, has settled the 
controversy about British currency bars. Attention should, however, be called to 
Part m1 which deals with such interesting, if temporary, expedients as rum currency 
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in the Australian penal colonies, mahogany logs in Honduras and cigarettes 
during the war. 

Book mm, termed Theoretical, discusses in the light of the data presented in 
Books 1 and m: 1, the definition of ‘ Primitive Money’; u, the origin of money; 
Il, monetary policy, and rv, the ‘philosophy of primitive money’. In each part 
the theories of various economists are reviewed at some length. The reviewer is 
incompetent to judge the summaries given of other theories, but has noted that 
neither the Marxist view of primitive communism (p. 29) nor the materialist 
conception of history (p. 466) is correctly stated. Some of the reasons suggested 
for the absence of any sort of money in certain societies seem rather naive—that 
“the human species did not always possess even the limited degree of intelligence 
required’ for the adoption of some form of money and ‘the absence of an adequate 
sense of values’. The term ‘State authority’ frequently used in Part m1 could be 
legitimately applied to very few of the societies discussed in Book 1, and about 
ancient Egypt, where the term is fully applicable and to which indeed appeal is 
made several times, the author knows very few facts. 

In his chapter on the historical role of primitive money the interesting sugges- 
tion is made that the use of livestock as currency may have been responsible for 
the incursion of Asiatic nomads into Europe; for such use leads to overstocking. 
That notoriously happens in many parts of Africa to-day where cattle are used 
not so much as a source of meat or even milk but for the purchase of wives and as 
a standard of wealth. Einzig’s defence of money (chapter 36) seems to be that 
‘the monetary system is a basic factor in the social structure because it provides 
the incentive making for progress....The desire to possess money constitutes 
a powerful force making for an increase of production beyond immediate 
requirements.’ Admittedly primitive money in some savage or barbarian 
societies is desired not for itself but for the prestige earned by giving it away, 
but the desire to collect in order to distribute did undoubtedly serve to stimulate 
production in several societies here described. But unless everything that is thus 
accumulated and given away be termed money—and even under Einzig’s broad 
definition that is hardly legitimate—money cannot be claimed as the stimulus. 
Incidentally in British Columbia it was not so much the chief, who gave the 
potlach, as his followers who were stimulated to produce. Moreover, the author 
admits that the absence of money in the planned economy of the Incas was not 
a handicap to progress. 

V. Gordon CHILDE 


University of London 


MEDIEVAL TOWNS 


J. Lesrocquoy. Patriciens du Moyen-Age: Les Dynasties Bourgeoises d’ Arras du Xe 
au XVe Siécle. (Imprimerie de la Nouvelle Société Anonyme du Pas-de- 
Calais, Arras, 1945. Pp. 172. n.p.) 

The appearance of the medieval patriciate, M. Lestocquoy contends, and its long 

political sway, form one of the most remarkable phenomena in our history. This 

book is one of several studies of Arras from which he is moving on to a new view 
of the development of towns in northern France, and to a long-needed compara- 
tive study of urban culture in the age of patrician rule in F landers and Italy. 

Taking his readers’ knowledge of the economic importance of medieval Arras 

for granted, he here turns attention rather to its social and political life. He 
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seems to be seeking to assess the nature and the degree of integration that the 
city’s culture achieved, and is accordingly concerned to pass judgement on the 
extent to which the patriciate lived up to the moral standards of the age. The 
picture is not idealized. Indeed, two chapters and an ample documentary 
appendix are devoted to abuses of economic and political power in Arras, in 
particular to the mishandling of the public finances; two leading financiers are 
described as apparently devoid of the elements of honesty, and the recurrent 
communal unrest is interpreted as being at least in part a protest against muis- 
government and against excessive profit margins in the cloth industry. It is 
argued, however, that the culture could not have endured with such intense 
vitality if the patrician character had been wholly absorbed in acquisition. 
Families varied in their reputation; some were known for scandal and some for 
charity. The record is rounded out by emphasis upon the vigorous art of the 
tapestry industry, upon the patronage of poets, and upon the endowment of 
hospitals and other charitable institutions. 

The second part of the book attacks two key points in Pirenne’s well-known 
scheme of capitalist development. An examination of five family histories fails to 
bear out the notion that early city merchants were typically landless adventurers. 
Instead, they show men entering trade, as early as the late eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries, from several different points in the social structure. Four of the 
families were already in possession of land at this period. One was quasi-aristo- 
cratic, rising in the service of the abbey of St Vaast and of the Count of Flanders, 
and another had members in the king’s service. The Crispin fortunes descended 
from small landed property and a mill. There was also a degree of flexibility in 
the management of family business interests for which Pirenne, envisaging each 
fresh type of enterprise as initiated by rank outsiders who would be destined to 
displace an older capitalist class, did not allow. Arras families such as the 
Lanstiers turned successively from land to finance and to cloth, and then, when 
the latter declined, to the wine trade or to promotion of the tapestry industry. 

Discussion of these conclusions has tended to fasten on the question of the 
origins of the patriciate. For M. Espinas this remains bound up with the origins 
of the urban exchange economy. Since family histories can never be pushed back 
into the crucial period of the tenth century, they afford no real solution of the 
problem. For M. Lestocquoy, on the other hand, the patriciate cannot be clearly 
distinguished as a class until after the consolidation of its political power. 
Twelfth-century kinship ties with feudal officialdom or small landed proprietors 
could on this view represent significant influences upon its culture. Yet much 
more evidence is needed to show whether such ties were common, and what they 
entailed in the way of continuing social or economic relationships. To the 
economic historian, the most important feature of the family histories presented 
lies in the shifts in investments and the persistence of business activity, but here 
too the evidence deserves a great deal of amplification. 

Sytvia L. THRupp 
University of Chicago 


J. W. F. Hii. Medieval Lincoln. (Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xvii+ 487. 425.) 

The patient collection of a large mass of material from manuscript, printed and 

archaeological sources, and the treatment of this material in a spirit of informed 

devotion, would be enough to ensure some real value in any work. To these 
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virtues Mr Hill adds those of painstaking accuracy in detail, willingness to 
discuss fully any doubtful questions, and generous acknowledgement of the work 
of others. His description of medieval Lincoln will be of interest to the general 
historian and of use to the specialist in any section of English medieval studies, 
and it will command from all the respect due to honest work. 

The author begins with a general survey of the history of Lincoln up to the end 
of the eleventh century; he then turns aside to discuss such topics as the develop- 
ment of the minster and its close, the story of the various parish churches and of 
the castle, and the topographical history of the medieval town. He then resumes 
his chronological plan, taking the remainder of the Middle Ages century by 
century, and he concludes with chapters on various economic, constitutional and 
social themes. Within this general framework there is always an emphasis on 
description rather than on interpretation. The reader is more conscious of an 
increase in factual knowledge than of an increase in understanding. But this very 
limitation, combined with the careful accuracy of the work, at least makes it as 
difficult to point out an error as it is rare to find an explanatory suggestion, in 
an impressive amount of new material. 

If the author refrains from comment, he describes much that must stimulate 
interest and suggest further inquiry. Those interested in the Danish settlement 
may consider the relative lack of Scandinavian influence in place-names near 
Lincoln, especially to the east, or the evidence for the persistence of Danelaw 
connexions with Scandinavia; for the student of class-structure there is an 
invitation in the description of the city magnates of 1066 as ‘a group of leading 
citizens strikingly like that found in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries’, and 
there are various hints of social development, starting with the description of how 
the Norman Conquest swept away the upper rank of English magnates almost to 
a man but left a lower stratum of lawmen, minters and the like almost untouched, 
and ending with references to the narrow oligarchy of the late Middle Ages. Of 
importance too, is the history of Lincoln’s relations with Boston, the variations of 
her influence there with changes in her economic position, and the minor but 
confirmatory details for Louth and Sleaford. The organization of the city fields 
and the complex administration of the city itself, the county status of the city and 
its incorporation of rural townships, the many and varied symptoms of fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century decay, are a few among the many other topics which raise 
fascinating problems as to their mutual connexions and invite comparison with 
the situation in other towns. 

The main adverse criticism of this book must be that it lacks co-ordination. 
This may well be due in part to factors which can only reflect credit on the 
author: his vast amount of material, the length of time and the nature of the 
conditions in which he has assembled it, and the fact that he has his own private 
basis for feeling the unity of his subject—his intense love for his city. But this 
feeling for and knowledge of every stone in Lincoln cannot be shared by all his 
readers; they must be left rather disconcerted by the awkwardness of the planning 
and by the assumption of overmuch local knowledge. Though a chronological 
scheme has been largely sacrificed to a treatment by topics, it is still necessary to 
search in widely separated parts of the book for information on subjects of the 
greatest importance—form of government or surburban expansion, economy or 
social structure. The significant parts of the book are forced yet further apart by 
the incorporation of materials valuable in themselves but which might have been 
put aside for separate publication. Prominent among these are the detailed 
descriptions of an architectural and antiquarian nature, and the digressions into 
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national history which are often irrelevant to Lincoln save in a most indirect 
sense. 

The inclusion of overmuch material can be a happy and informative fault. 
But there seems to be a more serious cause for lack of co-ordination in this work. 
Lincoln is represented primarily as a collection of buildings, secondarily as 
a collection of institutions; it is not realized as a community, as a community 
which had to make its living and for long made it with such success as put it in 
the first half-dozen of English towns. We cannot expect to know much about all 
levels of a medieval society, but it is possible to use the facts of administrative, 
legal, fiscal, architectural and the other ‘analytic’ branches of history to interpret 
that whole community of which these must be a reflexion, instead of using the 
reverse process and only mentioning individuals and groups as explanatory 
adjuncts to these themes. There is much evidence scattered throughout the book, 
and much in particular is concentrated in the valuable appendices 4, 5 and 6, 
which suggests that an even more direct approach could have been made, at 
least for the upper levels of the community, and that a greater unity of treatment 
might have been achieved by giving the people who made Lincoln a more central 
position in the making of the book. If this had been done there might have been 
a closer inquiry as to how these people made their living and Lincoln its wealth. 
The actual nature of Lincoln’s commercial activity receives scant attention, 
though there is more said of its indirect consequences; industry is even less 
fortunate. 

However, such criticism must be largely disarmed by the fact that Mr Hill’s 
book is not an interpretation of familiar material but a vigorous onslaught on 
a mass of new and useful historical data. While so much of England’s urban 
history is unknown waste we must be grateful to the energy and devotion of the 
explorer and not so forgetful as to complain that he has not at once converted 
his conquests into an ordered garden. 

A. B. HipBert 
King’s College, Cambridge 


THE LONDON COMPOSITOR 


Exvric Howe [Ed.]. The London Compositor. Documents relating to the Wages, 
Working Conditions and Customs of the London Printing Trade, 1785-1900. 
(The Bibliographical Society, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 1947. Pp. 528. 30s.) 


The period with which this volume deals opened and closed with transformations 
in the methods of printing. In the early decades of the nineteenth century power- 
driven presses were introduced to replace wooden hand-operated ones which 
differed little from those used since the seventeenth century. At the end of the 
century mechanical composing by Linotype and Monotype machines was dis- 
placing hand type-setting. The problems facing the compositors in these years, 
their attempts to maintain and improve their working conditions and trade 
customs, their response to the expansion and changes in their trade form an 
interesting study of the interaction of tradition and necessity on a highly skilled 
and fairly homogeneous group of workers. Fortunately the compositors, from the 
nature of their trade, were highly literate and confident in their use of the printed 
word. The documentation of their conditions, struggles and aims is voluminous. 
Mr Howe has rendered a valuable service to all interested in the printing trades 
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and in working conditions in the nineteenth century in making available a wide 
selection of reports, memorials, accounts of negotiations, correspondence and 
agreements of both masters and men along with an account of the development 
of the printing trades in these years. 

The introduction of the steam-driven press enabled the trade to increase its 
output to meet the growing demand for print in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, but a speeding up of this part of the production process put an immense 
strain on the composing room with its traditional methods of hand typesetting. 
While efforts were made to match the technical achievements in the press room 
by mechanical contrivances in the composing room, none was immediately 
successful and other methods of relieving the pressure were adopted. An increase 
in the number of compositors, apprentices and boys, employed—an increase 
traced with great care and ingenuity by Mr Howe—went some way to increase 
output and the growing specialization of firms on book work, newspaper and 
periodical printing, and parliamentary reports, which is well illustrated by the 
separate petitions presented by different sections of the trade, newsmen, bookmen 
and so on, probably made for greater individual efficiency. It was however by 
increased output per head through the introduction of piece work in the ‘com- 
panionship’ that the difficulty was met. The ‘companionship’ constituted 
a group of compositors working under the direction of a ‘clicker’ or overseer, 
generally elected by the men themselves in Union shops and paid by the com- 
panionship. The first list of piece work prices negotiated between the London 
masters and journeymen printers in 1785, consolidated into a scale in 1805 and 
revised in 1810 allowed compositors to earn rather more than the establishment 
rate of 33s. for a 63 hour week, a wage which compared favourably with that of 
the highest paid London craftsmen of other trades of the period. To the scale of 
1810, which applied primarily to the book trade, was added a News scale in 1820 
and a Parliamentary scale in 1836. The reaction of the compositors to piece work, 
since it enabled them to earn more than the establishment rate was almost 
consistently favourable. The resolution passed in 1833 by a delegated meeting of 
compositors, ‘That, wherever practicable, all work must be done on the piece; 
and that the payment of compositors at the rate of 6d. per hour when engaged in 
composition is contrary to the custom of the business’ (p. 203), illustrates their 
outlook. This was in marked contrast to the strong opposition by skilled workers 
in other trades to the introduction of piece work as a system that set ‘man against 
man’ and endangered skill and craftsmanship. The companionship system and 
the clickership appear to have avoided some of the worst abuses of piece work 
and piece or task masters and there is no doubt that the practice enabled the 
printing trade to meet the ever-increasing demand for its products, though its 
influence on skill and craftsmanship as evidenced by the standard of Victorian 
book and newspaper production may have been less desirable. But perhaps that 
is another story. 

These methods of working, manual composition and piece work, persisted in 
the London trade until the last decade of the nineteenth century. In the provinces 
certain inroads had been made into hand composition mainly on newspapers by 
the introduction of mechanical composing machines, and in London, The Times 
office, a non-union shop, had introduced a typesetting machine in 1872. The 
strength of the London Society of Compositors, the conservatism of the London 
book trade and the technical weaknesses of the three main types of machine 
successfully prevented their general use in London. But the great increase in the 
reading public stimulated by universal primary education intensified the search 
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for new methods and with the invention of the Linotype machine in 1886 the 
major technical difficulty in mechanical composing was solved. The Monotype 
machine in the first decade of the twentieth century completed the revolution in 
the composing room. With the use of the new machines there followed a general 
reduction in the number of compositors employed on a given piece of work and 
the gradual disappearance, except in the news room, of piece working and the 
companionship system and the re-establishment of time working. The attitude of 
the London Society of Compositors to this fundamental change in their conditions 
of work is of interest. Repudiating the charge that they opposed the introduction 
of machinery a Special Delegate meeting held in 1896 declared: ‘The ex- 
perience of other industries has clearly demonstrated that whatever machinery 
has been introduced in which was embodied the elements tending towards 
success, time has eventually proved its success despite the opposition levelled 
against it.’ This somewhat guarded acceptance of the inevitable was assisted by 
the strength of the Society. While it could not control the rate of technical change 
there was little danger, with some two-thirds of the skilled men in London 
members of the Society, of being crushed by the change provided the new 
problems were tackled. In an address to the public in 1892 the Society had made 
clear its stand: ‘If machinery is to be introduced, we claim a right to benefit by 
its introduction’ (p. 496), and while the transition was not an easy one, the 
Society from the first scale of prices for machine composition agreed in 1894 
pursued their ‘right to benefit’ with customary tenacity and thoroughness. 
Among other aspects of the printing trade illuminated by this volume are the 
long struggle on the vexed question of apprenticeship to the trade, the varying 
conditions and fortunes of the separate sections of the trade in London and the 
scales and conditions in the provinces. Some of the material is highly technical 
and of concern mainly to the student of printing, but the documents on the 
growth and organization of the Unions and on the negotiations on wages and 
conditions are of general interest. Mr Howe has performed the task of selection 
and comment with commendable care and thoroughness, and he is to be thanked 
for making generally available a wealth of material on the development of one 
more trade in the nineteenth century. 


London 


J. B. JEFFERYS 


ITALY 


Domenico Demarco: (1) II tramonto dello stato pontificio (Einaudi, 1949) ; (2) Pio LX 
e la rivoluzione romana del 1848 (Societa Tipografica Modenese, 1947) ; (3) Una 
rwvoluzione sociale, La repubblica romana del 1849 (Mario Fiorentino, 1944). 


The chief merit of this trilogy by Professor Demarco is to show how the national 
question of Italian independence was linked up with the twin desires for con- 
stitutional government and social betterment. His field of study is the Roman 
revolution of 1848-9, and his object to clear away the usual tale of plots, coups de 
main and patriotic aspirations. ‘It was at bottom a social revolution. . .and only 
secondarily did it take on a patriotic, national and unitarian character, imposed 
on it by a small minority of idealists who were for the most part outside the life 
of the kingdom.’ Each element in society is analysed: the peasants who were 
quite outside the revolution; the artisans who were more interested in the price 
of salt than in Mazzini’s call to arms; the dissolute aristocracy who had wasted 
their substance on faro, and were preserved from bankruptcy by entails and Papal 
monopolies; the wealthy mercanti di campagna who took over the management of 
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estates, or who profited from Treasury ineptitude to make a fortune out of Govern- 
ment contracts and tax-gathering. Every level of society had some share in that 
boiling-over of sectional discontents which together made up the crisis of 1848. 

The story was fundamentally the same in Italy as elsewhere. Pius IX’s reforms 
between 1846-8 had been good enough as far as they went, but few of them 
touched the real poor, nor had they handed over a satisfactory share of political 
power to the lay middle classes who were clamouring for it. So the initiative 
passed to a Constitutional Assembly composed of the Third Estate, essentially 
a temperate body, which not only excluded the lowest orders of society, but 
maintained an equilibrium between the landed, commercial bourgeois and the 
intellectual, professional bourgeois. The course of 1848 then saw Farini and the 
liberal aristocrats replaced by Rossi and the Girondins, and these in turn by 
Sterbini and the Jacobins. The cycle was complete when an internal economic 
crisis brought the counter-revolution. The middle elements of society on whom 
the movement depended began to regret it as soon as forced loans and inflation 
threatened them with ruin. 

It is interesting that throughout the whole of revolutionary Europe the first 
and last outbursts should have occurred where conditions were most primitive, 
in Sicily and the Papal States. Internal migration still brought the whole 
population of some mountain villages down each year into the malarial plains 
of the Agro Romano. There they lived for perhaps ten months in conditions of 
the utmost squalor, subsisting on acqua cotta in ruined temples or in the tufa caves 
of the Campagna. Rome itself was as ever the parasite city of clergy and 
absentee landlords, of hoteliers, artists and beggars. Half its population could 
not have existed without official alms of one sort or another. The Monsignori at 
the Papal Treasury were too inexperienced in finance to produce even a rudi- 
mentary balance sheet, and the bankrupt state was kept afloat only by loans at 
35 % from Rothschild of Paris. Stendhal, who was French Consul in Civitavec- 
chia, remarked that the quantity of contraband introduced in Cardinals’ baggage 
was ‘incroyable’. For it was corruption and unenlightenment which kept the State 
backward; there was plenty of capital, but nothing to do with it; and what with 
mainmort and entails, even the purchase of land needed a special Papal rescript. 

On these special conditions of the Papal States Professor Demarco has many 
interesting things to say. It may be argued that his books sometimes lack form or 
direction, and that he always overstresses the social and economic aspect of the 
revolution; but there was great need for some such supplement to the more 
purely political histories, and it is to be hoped that other moments in the 
Risorgimento will be tackled in the same way. It seems that the sources are lacking 
which might document the history of the Italian peasant on the same scale as has 
been done for the English village labourer. But even these three books by no 
means exhaust their subject. The author has kept too strictly to published 
collections of letters and memoirs. The provincial archives are perhaps too 
disorganized to be of much use, but he has also neglected many of the Roman 
newspapers and the information sent home by foreign diplomats, nor does he use 
a diary like that written by William Nassau Senior in 1849. If he frequently 
refers to the diary of Lady Morgan which was published thirty years before, this 
spreads his net over too wide a span of years and so loses the sense of development 
and transformation. There is in this field more need for the historian than for the 


social scientist. 
D. Mack SmiItH 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Lours Hartz. Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860. 
(Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948. 
Pp. xv+366. 22s.) 


This book is the second to appear of the studies designed by the (American) 
Social Science Research Council to elucidate the relation of state (as opposed 
to federal) policy towards economic affairs in the United States before the Civil 
War. The first volume, by O. H. and M. F. Handlin (reviewed in vol. xvi, 
nos. 1 and 2 of this Review), dealt with Massachusetts. The present study which 
treats the same problem in the State of Pennsylvania further justifies the editors 
in undertaking this study in an important new field. State policy is the key to an 
understanding of the underlying assumptions about the role of government in 
the American economy during this period. Professor Hartz’ examination of 
Pennsylvania reveals essentially the same pattern of assumptions as emerged from 
the earlier study of Massachusetts. Taken together the two volumes point to 
conclusions which demand a radical revision of the traditional conception of 
the nature of the American economy during: this critical period of its growth. 

American popular tradition, often accepted uncritically, assumes that the 
system of ‘free enterprise’ has been an integral feature of American democracy 
from the beginning. Its enthusiastic advocates during the Gilded Age, the season 
of its most exotic flowering, traced its origins back to the Jacksonian Age when 
the principles of the Revolution were first made fully explicit. The principle of 
laisser-faire was considered to be part and parcel of those natural rights upon 
which American institutions were based. After the Civil War the idea that any 
other system could have been the dominant American tradition was unthinkable. 
And yet, as Professor Hartz has demonstrated, its antithesis, the principle of the 
positive direction of the economy by state action, was in fact the dominant 
tradition in Pennsylvania almost until 1860. 

For the first half-century after independence the State of Pennsylvania 
assumed the dominant role in economic affairs. This was in part a legacy from 
the mercantilism and paternalism of colonial days, as for example in its charter 
policy, licencing functions, labour legislation, and in part the result of measures 
of social reform such as the abolition of slavery and indentured service and 
temperance reform. But it also reflected demands for state action to control and 
foster new forms of economic activity. The State Government not only chartered 
corporations on a scale which proves this to have been the systematic and normal 
means of promotion, but also by its use of mixed corporations in which state and 
municipal capital was invested and by an extensive programme of state-owned 
public works it clearly took the primary responsibility for shaping the rapidly 
expanding economy. Nowhere until towards the end of the period is there any 
suggestion that the State Government was acting improperly in this. The business 
community was quite prepared to see the state assume responsibility for such 
formidable enterprises as those in transportation where profits were problemati- 
cal but the indirect benefits to trade were great. Further the opposition to the 
policy of state charters came, not from believers in laisser-faire, but from the lay 
public of Jacksonian Democracy which looked with suspicion upon special 
privileges to private corporations as a derogation of popular sovereignty and 
which demanded a state policy more directly in the interests of the community 
as a whole. Hence the support for direct state ownership of such public works as 
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the Main Line Canal. Jacksonian Democrats, demanding a policy based upon 
natural rights vehemently expressed but vaguely conceived, were drawn more to 
collectivism than to laisser-faire and even laid themselves open to charges of 
communism from their oligarchic opponents. 

The growth of a genuine ‘anti-state’ policy in the 1850’s, the precursor of the 
untrammelled laisser-faire of the post-bellum period, bears little relation to the 
earlier ‘anti-charter’ policy of Jacksonian days. It was the result in part of 
the increase in power and number of business corporations which reflected the 
growing industrialization of Pennsylvania in the 1840’s and 1850’s. But it was 
also in part the result of the disastrous failure of the state system itself. The Main 
Line Canal proved a notorious white elephant and the painful winding up of its 
affairs was a central theme of state politics in the 1850’s; the bankruptcy of the 
State itself was, after Sidney Smith, even more notorious. The reasons for the 
failure of the system no doubt lie partly in the general well-known causes of 
the crash of 1837; but they are also partly discovered by Professor Hartz in the 
failure of the State to develop an administrative technique competent to handle 
large-scale public undertakings. Jacksonian Democracy, so positive in its 
demands for state action, was characteristically weak in providing the means for 
making a success of it. The unrealized nature of its political theory was only 
surpassed by the amateurishness of its concept of administration. As Professor 
Hartz suggests a competent study of the history of administration may well reveal 
much that is new in the development of the American economy. 

It will be seen that the theme of this study is central to American history. 
Professor Hartz has written an important book which should not be overlooked 
simply because of its narrowness of focus. Much of it is inevitably concerned-with 
the more or less obscure details of state administration and with small-scale 
figures who are perhaps for the only time achieving a small walking-on part on 
the historical stage. But it is clear that much of significance for the growth of 
America as a whole is being revealed in these studies of state government, and it 
is to be hoped that further volumes will appear in due course. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


St John’s College, Cambridge 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


Hoven Furser. John Company at Work. (Harvard University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948. Pp. viii+ 407. 325. 6d.) 

This volume in the Harvard Historical Studies aims at telling ‘how European 
expansion took place in India’ at the close of the eighteenth century. It is 
essentially a study of processes and mechanisms. The account is based on the 
voluminous records of the European East India Companies—the French, Dutch, 
Danish as well as English, though mainly on those of the English. ‘The author 
concentrates on a single decade, the 1780’s. But the scope of the work is not 
thereby limited as much as might be supposed, since the trends here described 
were at work throughout the half-century following Plassey. 

It is a herculean task to attempt to set forth the actual working of the 
Honourable East India Company even for a few years. That unique institution, 
in the East successively factor, diwan and raj, had such ramifications at home that 
Edmund Burke could, it will be recalled, equate Company and Country. In 
seeking to unravel the complex web of Company affairs, Professor Furber brings 
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out the variety of India ‘interests’ which grew up within the interstices of the 
formal structure of the Company. He examines the different groupings within 
the European community in India, and touches upon economic enterprises 
undertaken in the interior, especially the all-important production of opium. He 
even ventures to enter the labyrinth of E.1.C. finances, where, as a contemporary 
said, ‘millions upon millions, crores upon crores appear to vanish like Chinese 
shadows leaving but a remembrance behind’. And in dealing with the crucial 
question of the remittance of funds from India to Europe, he reveals the network 
of financial connexions not only with London but with Amsterdam, Paris, 
Copenhagen, Lisbon and Ostend. This study shows once more how vast was the 
congerie of interlocking interests with a stake in the building of empire in India. 

Several chapters deal with the relations of the English to other European 
companies, and with the story of the manipulation of governmental machinery 
in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. The author treats of the East India Company in 
its capacity as government as well as merchant and the business activities behind 
it in both capacities. I should have liked to have seen more on the economic 
impact of the Company as diwan, collector of revenues in kind. 

One of the most useful chapters is that on the ‘Country Trade’, the commerce 
between India, the Eastern Archipelago and China. Its phenomenal increase 
after 1780, at least partly under the aegis of the Company, lead to what Professor 
Furber terms a ‘commercial revolution’ in the Indian Ocean, which brought 
with it changes in the economic life of lands bordering on the India and China 
Seas, from Basra and Mocha in the west to Malacca and Canton in the east. 
The importance of this ‘country trade’ was that it enabled the E.I.C. to supply 
its needs in China without exporting silver from England. 

In effect, the Company was thereby able to utilize the resources at its disposal 
in India to finance its China tea ‘investment’. This had become, by the end of the 
century, the object of its entire commercial effort, as its Auditor-General 
admitted. The China trade, moreover, served as the main channel of remittance 
to England of the obligatory Home Charges, as well as the private fortunes of 
the ‘nabobs’. Dr Furber does not fully bring this out in his concluding section, 
which attempts a statistical analysis of the balance of the India trade, and which 
is less cogent than the descriptive chapters of the book. 

Two minor points. The proportion of Indian opium exchanged at Malay ports 

was rarely very high and never more than one-seventh of that disposed of directly 
in the Canton estuary. The bibliography does not list the fifth volume of Morse’s 
Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, which seem not to have been 
used. 
A valuable feature of the book is that in touching upon the Agency Houses, 
internal production, and the ‘country trade’, it is suggestive of some future lines 
of research. Meanwhile, Dr Furber has made a solid contribution to the economic 
history of European expansion in the East. 


bes MicHAEL GREENBERG 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


COLONIAL POLICY 


J. S. Furnrvatu. Colonial Policy and Practice. A comparative Study of Burma and 
Netherlands India. (Cambridge University Press, 1948. Pp. ix—568. 255.) 


This powerful book discusses the impact of European society upon tropical 
society. The book falls into two halves. The first half is a history of economic and 
social change in Burma in the period of British rule, with an additional chapter 
(based on the author’s earlier work) summing up the parallel history of Indo- 
nesian society under Dutch rule. The second half of the book is a sustained 
argument about the principles of colonial policy. 

Between these two halves of the book there is no rigid division: for the author’s 
judgement on the principles of policy informs his historical narrative, while he 
appeals continually to this narrative in his explicit discussion of the principles. 
Consequently, the book is full of repetitions. Mr Furnivall says the same things 
over and over again. He says them with conviction, brilliance and vigour; on 
almost every page there is a memorable sentence. All the same, this reviewer 
believes that the book would have been more effective if its historical chapters 
had been expanded, and its discussion chapters—if that is the right way to 
describe them—curtailed. There are various points at which the structure of 
historical and sociological exposition needs strengthening so that it may firmly 
carry the large superstructure of discussion which is reared upon it. 

In a review which cannot hope to do full justice to so large and important 
a book, it may be well to begin by summarizing the author’s thesis on colonial 
policy. It is nowadays commonly assumed that there is a harmony between 
three salient objectives of policy: economic development, social welfare and 
political autonomy. Mr Furnivall flatly denies that this harmony exists. 
Economic development does something to satisfy the demand of the external 
world—a demand whose inevitability and legitimacy Mr Furnivall does not 
deny—upon colonial resources. It does not, in his opinion, create reciprocity 
of benefit. In its more advanced stages, if not in its earlier ones, economic 
development upon Western lines is correlated with a diminution of native welfare. 
Hence it has come to be admitted that the damage inflicted by unregulated 
economic forces needs to be repaired, or better still prevented by positive welfare 
services administered by Government. Mr Furnivall denies that these welfare 
services achieve their aim. They are expensive, and because they try to foist upon 
native society benefits which it does not want, they are ineffective. Nor do the 
policies of development and welfare lead towards colonial autonomy. They lead 
away from it. The impact of Western economic forces and social ideas disintegrates 
the native society. It also introduces into the colonial territory new social groups 
—European, Chinese, Indian—which are joined to the native community merely 
by the cash nexus. Thus is created the ‘plural society’ of the tropics, whose con- 
stituent elements meet only in the market-place. The Colony is merely a business 
concern; to transform it into a Commonwealth is hard indeed. Where once there 
was the organic unity of a society, now there is the organized unity of a govern- 
mental machine. The machine needs a single will to drive it; but the West had 
introduced into tropical society a plurality of wills. 

Mr Furnivall believes that colonial autonomy cannot be achieved until the 
disruptive economic forces are brought under social control. This can only be 
done if a principle of social cohesion is discovered outside the economic field. In 
theory, religion might supply this principle; but a plural economy signifies 
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a plurality of religions. Mr Furnivall therefore looks to nationalism to perform 
the miracle. But is this plausible? In such countries as Malaya or Burma, 1s not 
national feeling itself plural, and therefore disruptive? NET 

In his penultimate chapter, Mr Furnivall attempts some constitution making. 
It is not convincing. His schemes would not have commended themselves to the 
leaders in India, Pakistan and Ceylon—those three communities of Asia which 
have in fact completed the difficult journey from political dependence to full 
autonomy. » 

In his discussion of principles, Mr Furnivall draws not merely upon his own 
historical studies of Burma and Netherlands India, but upon African experience. 
This, however, he knows only at second hand, chiefly through Lord Hailey’s 
survey. As one reflects upon the evidence and arguments he puts forward, one’s 
feeling grows that he has been too ambitious. The principles which he believes 
to be of general application are not always so. One wishes increasingly that he 
had chosen to expand and strengthen his admirable chapters on Burma. These 
chapters describe, among other things, the process whereby the rice-growers of 
the Irrawaddy Delta have been disappointed in the expectations of welfare which 
might reasonably have been expected to be fulfilled, in consequence of their 
successful response to market opportunity. The cultivators produce the exports; 
but absentee land-owners and Chettyar money-lenders have got away with the 
profits. Peasant independence in Lower Burma has become fictional, because 
a peasant is more likely than not to retain his debt-encumbered holding only for 
a year or two; after that the money-lenders foreclose and pass the land to a new 
cultivator. To an inquirer who looks below legal forms, the rice lands offer 
a spectacle of unstable and ever-changing occupancy. The same instability is 
found in the labour force, which is increasingly migratory. 

Mr Furnivall’s detailed description of this uninviting rural economy, and of 
the processes by which it arose, bears the stamp of authentic first-hand knowledge. 
Moreover, he sets this picture skilfully into the larger frame of the Burman 
economy. The area of land per cultivator has been increasing in response to the 
demands of commercial farming. The growth of the export trade has been 
accompanied by the growing import of goods substituting themselves for home 
production. According to conventional economic reasoning, these changes 
should be a condition of progress; the labour displaced from traditional employ- 
ment should find more profitable employment elsewhere. In Burma, however, 
the new avenues of employment are filled not by displaced Burmese, but by 
immigrants—by Europeans at the top and by Indians in the middle grades as 
well as in many of the lower grades. Burmese nationalism is fused with anti- 
capitalist feeling because the great capitalist enterprises are foreign. Burmese of 
position and education do not participate in their ownership or management. 
The lowlier Burmese, displaced from employment in the countryside, have found 
that there is no room for them in the towns. It is on the basis of this reasoning 
that Mr Furnivall asserts that economic development in Burma, after the hopeful 
early days, has not produced welfare, but its very opposite. 

He does not always attempt to measure the various processes he describes. 
For example, he says that figures on real income per head have no meaning when 
the heads are divided among the completely separate sections of a plural society. 
But is not this too pessimistic? Surely it would be a help to get a clear statistical 
outline of the social income and then to refine it by sectional inquiries? It would 
also be a help, pending a detailed analysis of the balance of payments, such as 
Miss Bower has recently produced for the Gold Coast, to show at least in outline 
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its chief elements and the main phases of their development. Mr Furnivall’s 
discussion of imports and exports does not probe deep enough. Moreover, in the 
statistical evidence which he, from time to time, uses for comparing conditions 
between one period and another, he pays no attention to fluctuations. In the 
1930's conditions were bad in Burma; but the deterioration was probably not so 
catastrophic there as it was on the Canadian prairies. Comparisons of welfare 
over periods of time must take care to mark the years of boom and slump and 
not to ascribe exclusively to one economy misfortunes that appear in others. 

It is only towards the end of his book that Mr Furnivall attempts to define the 
concept of welfare which has guided his reasoning in many earlier chapters. That 
concept does not overlap very much with the categories employed by economists. 
‘Welfare’, Mr Furnivall says, ‘consists essentially in harmony between the indi- 
vidual and the environment; the environment must allow him to obtain both 
what he knows he wants, and also what he wants without being aware of it.’ 
This sentence reveals the focus of the book. It is sociological history of unusual 
penetration. Though it contains economic material of great value, there are some 
places where it needs to be strengthened on the economic flank. It is magnificent 
pioneering in a most important field. It challenges other workers to till the same 
field, or adjoining ones, more intensively. 

W. K. Hancock 
All Souls College, Oxford 
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A. K. B. Roserts. St George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 1348-1416: A Study in 
early Collegiate Administration. (Historical Monographs relating to SF ee 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. Windsor: Oxley and Son (Windsor) Ltd. 1948, 
From the records at Windsor, Dr Roberts has reconstructed the economy an 
financial administration of the college of canons of St George’s Chapel during 
the first sixty-eight years of its existence. Account-rolls are inevitably the 
foundation of such a study, and there are large gaps in the Windsor series. 
Treasurers’ Rolls and Precentors’ Rolls survive for about one year in every 
three; but Stewards’ Rolls and estate accounts are much more defective. 
Dr Roberts’s work, however, has been done with care and skill, and the pattern 
of central administration (which changed little during this period) emerges 
clearly. The three principal financial offices of the Chapter were the ‘Treasurer- 
ship, the Stewardship and the Precentorship. These were held by canons elected 
in Chapter; they were burdensome offices, and refusal to serve was punishable 
with heavy loss of emolument; they circulated fairly rapidly, and there was little 
continuity. The Steward (and Receiver-general, as he also termed himself) was 
responsible for the estates. He supervised the cultivation of manors by bailiffs 
or reeves. He negotiated leases, and collected the estate revenues. The Treasurer 
received these revenues from the Steward, and his main concern was with 
expenditure. The Precentor received and accounted for offerings, and was 
responsible for the upkeep of the chapel and its services. Until 1393, his office 
seems to have enjoyed a considerable measure of financial independence. 
Changes in estate management, and in the financial fortunes of the Chapter, 
are not so clear to sight. They can be observed from time to time, but they cannot 
be followed continuously, and they cannot always be explained. Most of the 
endowments of St George’s were impropriated churches, granted by Edward III 
between 1348 and 1351, and widely scattered, from Saltash in Cornwall to 
Simonburn in Northumberland. It was natural that most of these churches, 
being distant, should be farmed from the beginning. In early years, however, 
a few churches and manors, most of them within easy reach of Windsor, were 
directly managed by the Chapter. Probably, as Dr Roberts suggests, this was 
because the Chapter at first maintained a common table, to which provisions 
were sent. After 1355, when the building of the canons’ chambers was completed, 
the common table was given up; and after 1361, at the latest, all the estates were 
at farm except the two manors of Iver and Craswell, both very close to Windsor. 
These long remained in hand: Craswell till 1415, Iver till some date between 
1417 and 1422. When they were farmed at last, the result seems to have been, not 
only a great saving of trouble, but some increase in revenue. Dr Roberts has 
found several auditors’ estimates of the annual values of Craswell and Iver, made 
at various dates while the two manors were in hand. The farms received under 
the leases made in Henry V’s reign were slightly higher than the highest of these. 

The reign of Henry V was a time of financial reconstruction at St George’s. 
For reasons which are not very clear, from 1400 onwards the financial situation 
of the college had been deteriorating; simultaneously its accounts had been 
becoming more and more involved. The canons should have been expert 
administrators, for Windsor canonries were fat, and convenient for London, and 
therefore commonly the perquisites of eminent civil servants, 


Worthy to been stiwardes of rente and lond 
Of any lord that is in Engelond. 
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But in 1416 the canons owned themselves baffled, and called in an outsider, 
John Burton, to unravel their affairs and devise for them a new and simpler 
method of accountancy. 


Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace, 
That swich a lewed mannes wit shal pace 
The wisdont of an heep of lerned men? 


Chaucer, an old man of business himself, knew the weak points in the good 


business man’s armour. 
JoHN SALTMARSH 


King’s College, Cambridge 


Bristol Charters 1378-1499. Edited by H. A. CRoNNE (1945); Bristol Charters 
1509-1699. Edited by R. C. Laruam (1946). (Bristol Record Society’s Publica- 
tions, vols. x1 and x11.) When the Bristol Record Society began publication in 
1930, it issued full prints and translations of Bristol Charters from the first 
charter in 1155 to the incorporation of 1373. The two volumes reviewed here 
cover the remainder of the Middle Ages and modern times. Both volumes omit 
the translations that accompanied the originals in the earlier edition. Instead, 
careful digests outlining the contents precede each document. Moreover, the 
editors have written valuable introductions to which full attention must be 
drawn. The painstaking work of transcribing and editing the MSS. deserves the 
highest praise. To give an idea of the contents of the many charters and letters 
patent in these volumes would go far beyond the scope of a brief review. 
Mr Latham’s introduction pilots the reader through the main charters of the 
sixteenth century, analyses the relations between the city and its monasteries, 
and gives an account of the crucial period of the establishment of oligarchy 
(1660-1710). Bristol’s part in the story of Stuart absolutism and the quo 
warranto proceedings of 1683 make absorbing reading. By comparison Professor 
Cronne’s introduction may appear less general than the earlier volume. It 
begins by telling the story of Bristol’s historians; which is one of difficulties of 
study before the access to MS. sources became free, and gives a good account of 
the main treasures and repositories of the City archives. It then proceeds to 
exemplify Professor Tait’s well-known view of gradualness by tracing Bristol’s 
transformation from an Anglo-Saxon settlement to the late medieval borough 
with chartered rights and an expanding self-government. This involves a thorough 
re-examination of the entries in the Domesday Book, the evidence of the Ex- 
chequer, and of the topographical data. While none of this may be entirely new, 
the student will find a most convincing demonstration of this sober and modest 
historical view of ‘growth’. Such a view admits of missing information and can 
forgo recourse to speculative interpretation. It shines in a step-by-step analysis 
of the Firma Burgi and thus prepares for a later systematic effort. In what 
direction Professor Cronne’s investigation leads the reader can be gleaned from 
the third section of his introduction: ‘The Quittances and Liberties of the 
Borough of Bristol.’ This is, in short, a renewed probing into the problems 
agitating Maitland and Mary Bateson: How did the various patterns of Borough 
Custom and Law arise? And the editor again refuses cataclysmic and monistic 
answers. Material and personal factors, time and merely accidental influences 
operated simultaneously and thus defy explanations that would talk of class 
formation or economic interests. Since the medieval Bristolians did not feel like 
theorizing for the benefit of later generations of lawyers, their charters also left 
the existence and importance of the Guild Merchant sufficiently unclear to 
puzzle modern researchers. Delimitation of spheres and competencies was not 
yet felt to be an urgent need. Contradictory views could be held according ee 
changing conditions, but the impression of contradiction is often enough brought 
about by our insufficient knowledge. Acknowledgement is also due to Professor 
Cronne’s treatment of outstanding events and crises in late medieval Bristol. 
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We single out his discussion of the insurrection of 1 312-16, a brief excursus into 
the parliamentary representation of the borough, and an all-too-brief word on 
the beginnings of Bristol’s Common Council. Altogether these studies lay the 
groundwork for a comprehensive history of Bristol. The present reviewer's pre- 
occupation with the constitutional and financial aspects of the medieval English 
borough should not obscure the great value of both volumes for the student of 
general economic history. He will find substantial material for studies of property, 
trade, and port regulations, but special mention should be made of new light 
thrown on Admiralty jurisdiction and on fairs and markets. 

Martin A. WEINBAUM 


Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Records Society. Vol. XXV. (1947). This 
volume is a collection of nine papers on various subjects, of which the most 
valuable for the economic historian are two rentals of Newnham Priory, 
transcribed with brief introductions by Mr W. N. Henman and Miss BARBARA 
Crook respectively, and a paper on ‘A Bedfordshire Wage Assessment of 1684’ by 
Mr T. S. Wituan. The first of the Newnham rentals relates to the property of 
the priory in Bedford town and fields for the year 1506-7, and is so detailed for 
the town property as to afford ‘almost a directory for a large part of Bedford in 
1506-7’. It also enables Mr Henman to draw a map of the town of that date which 
is of great interest to students of the topography and physical growth of English 
towns, a subject upon which a first-rate book could be written. One would like 
to see a large provincial town with sufficient records studied in this way from its 
beginning to the present day (with particular reference to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries), as Mr John Summerson studied Georgian London for 
example. The priory also had more than 400 acres of land in the five named 
fields of Bedford, again described in detail. The greater part of it lay in largish 
parcels, usually of three or four acres in strips lying together; but ranging up to 
two furlongs lying together (44 acres) and even una magna pecia terrarum friscarum 
containing 100 acres. This rental is of particular interest to the student of 
agrarian history as showing a half-way stage in the evolution of the town fields. 
The other rental relates to the priory manor of Biddenham in 1505-6. It is 
strictly a terrier of the demesne lands of the priory in the three fields of Biddenham 
(about 160 acres in all), followed by a list of the assized rents belonging to the 
priory, also given in some detail. Many of the old furlong names survive and the 
parcels and strips of 1505-6 could readily be traced on the ground to-day. The 
wage assessment of 1684 which Mr Willan edits, with a short and useful introduc- 
tion, is the first to be found for Bedfordshire. It is a much more detailed assess- 
ment than any other of its period except one for Hertfordshire in 1687. It 
follows the usual form in regulating the wages of agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, and craftsmen, but is much fuller in its rates for piece-work. The 
maximum rate for example, for making a new plough (with meat and drink) 
was fixed at 1s. and for making a pair of cart wheels at 5s. 6d. Mr Willan 
discusses the Bedfordshire rates in comparison with those of other counties for 
the same date and concludes that in general the Bedfordshire craftsmen and 
labourers were paid rather higher rates than those elsewhere; but he also con- 
cludes that the actual wages paid exceeded the statutory maxima and that the 
assessment was not taken seriously in Bedfordshire either by employers or work- 
people. In one instance he cites, a master mason was paid (in 1685) twice the 
maximum rate fixed the year before, though this may have been work demanding 
special skill. 

along W. G. Hoskins 
University College, Leicester 
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A. AspINnALL. The Early English Trade Unions. Documents from the Home 
Office Papers in the Public Record Office. (Batchworth. 1949, 30s.) Since 
the Webbs and the Hammonds first whetted the appetite with their use of the 
Home Office Papers to trace the development of combinations among workmen 
at the end of the eighteenth and first quarter of the nineteenth centuries, 
students have asked for more. But well known as the papers are, the Public 
Record Office is not readily accessible to non-professional historians and 
Professor Aspinall has performed a service in selecting and annotating over 
four hundred of the documents contained in that collection. The years 
covered are from 1791 to 1825 and the documents range from correspondence 
between the Home Office and magistrates, mayors, bishops and employers to 
statements by informers, petitions, trade union handbills and union rules and 
articles. Apart from a certain amount of general information, direct evidence is 
given of the existence, in these years, of combinations in more than twenty-five 
different trades through the country. Among some of the most interesting are 
the documents relating to the combinations among seamen, in particular on the 
Tyne. Ina short introduction Professor Aspinall draws upon the evidence of the 
documents to throw light on the purpose and operation of the Combination 
Acts. He finds that despite the passage of the Acts which, though essentially 
panic measures, were designed to bring offenders ‘to more speedy and exemplary 
justice’, many employers preferred to use the common law and pre-1800 Statute 
Law to defeat the combinations of their workpeople. Again, from the letters 
exchanged between the Home Office officials and local magistrates, it would 
appear that the former, while passionately interested in dispersing the nucleus 
of any movement which might have revolutionary tendencies, was almost 
indifferent to the troubles employers might be facing on economic issues. A great 
number of the Home Office correspondents stressed the inherent dangers of 
combinations, which ‘though now of a private nature, by a very easy transition 
may become political’ (H.O. 42/146). How far these particular fears were 
justified it is difficult to estimate, but the transition taking place in these years 
from temporary combinations among workmen in times of particular hardship 
in order to petition the masters or the justices on specific grievances to combina- 
tions based on ideas of a continuous association in order to influence and perhaps 
control the conditions of their employment appears clearly in these pages. By 
1823 a Glasgow cotton master is complaining to Robert Peel: “By combined 
resistance and private intimidation the servants are rendering themselves 
absolute masters of the will and the property of their employers... .I do not refer 
to the combinations merely for raising wages... .It has now assumed the power 
of dictating to the master what regulations he shall be allowed to establish for the 
internal economy of his works, and what not; what workmen he shall be allowed 
to employ and what he shall dismiss; even his upper servants, the very overseers, 
to whose vigilance and fidelity so much is necessarily entrusted, are not to be 
selected at his own pleasure but continued or dismissed according to the 
mandates of the combined workmen’ (H.O. 40/18). While understatement is 
hardly the outstanding feature of the letters and petitions from employers in 
this volume, the cry of ‘managerial functions’ reflects the existence of more 
than an ephemeral and partial combination of workpeople. In spite of spies, 
informers, prejudiced magistrates and the use of armed force, a trade union 


movement was emerging from the illegal combinations. 
J. B. JerFerys 


London 


Jack Simmons. The Maryport and Carlisle Railway. (Oakwood Press. 1947. 
4s.) This book, one of a series on the smaller British railways, gives a 
succinct account of a concern which, as Professor Simmons explains, is of 
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interest to the historian ‘as a perfect specimen of a small independent railway 
company’ characteristic of the nineteenth century. Typical of its kind, the Mary- 
port and Carlisle railway was strongly local in character; promoted by west 
Cumberland industrialists and landowners, the line was built partly to link 
Carlisle with a seaport but mainly to facilitate the development of Maryport 
and its industrial hinterland. The Act establishing the company was obtained in 
1837, towards the end of the railway boom, and the line, some twenty-eight 
miles long, was completed in February 1845. The first years of financial and 
technical mismanagement, the Hudson ‘interlude’, the recurring threats of 
invasion of its territory, the building of minor extensions in the 1860's and finally, 
the period of consolidation when arrangements were entered into with neigh- 
bouring companies to enable the smooth running of through traffic—are all 
stages common to the history of many other English railway companies. The list 
of dividends paid between 1844 and 1922, given in the first appendix, well 
illustrates Sir John Clapham’s remark that ‘by the ’eighties railway stock was, 
after Consols, the bankers’ ideal security’. The prosperity of the line was due to 
its monopoly of transport services in a small but busy industrial area; and the 
necessary background of the economic development of the west Cumberland 
coalfield is adequately dealt with in this interesting essay. The book would, 
however, have gained from the provision of a map showing the relation between 
the railway line and the coalfield. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
a description of the passenger services, stations, rolling stock and locomotives 
used on the line. 

A. H. JoHn 
The University of Nottingham 


WarREN C. Scovit_e. Revolution in Glassmaking. (Harvard Univ. Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1948. 27s. 6d.). In this valuable work 
Professor Scoville considers the changes that took place in the American glass 
industry between 1880 and 1920. He traces the development from a skilled 
handicraft at the beginning of the period to the modern form of a highly 
mechanized industry which it had assumed at the end. The transformation 
coincided with similar changes in other industries of the United States, but in the 
glass trade progress was above the average. In 1880, among 331 separate industries 
listed, glass manufacture ranked fifty-third in value of output. By 1920, although 
the decades between had seen an extremely rapid growth in American industry 
in general, glass had risen to forty-eighth place in output. In the same period, as 
a result of mechanization, the position of the industry, as regards the number 
of wage-earners employed, changed from twenty-eighth to twenty-ninth place. 
The figures given do not fully represent the evolution and expansion described 
by the author, for, as mentioned by him, the industry did not feel the full 
impact of the activities of the investors and entrepreneurs concerned until after 
1920, although their pioneering work was essentially completed before then. 
The study was subsidized by the American Committee on Research in 
Economic History in association with the Harvard University Press. The 
original proposal was that an historical investigation should be made of techno- 
logical and industrial expansion in at least one manufacturing field. The 
Committee was interested, among other things, in promoting investigation of 
the entrepreneur’s role in American industry. At the outset Scoville planned to 
concentrate on the growth in the American glass industry during the nineteenth 
century, but found that the older firms had preserved few original records prior 
to 1880. He mentions that several tons of old documents dating back to the early 
1820’s were given to the paper-salvage campaign in 1943 by one of the oldest 
glass factories in New Jersey, only four weeks before he approached the firm for 
information. It was found, however, that 1880 to 1920 was the really crucial 
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period, and that important records dealing with it were in the hands of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company and the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
both of whose home offices are in Toledo. Much interesting material has been 
brought together in this volume, but not all of it has been fully digested. For 
example some confusion has come about through treating the Owens Machine 
Company not primarily as a ‘Machine company, which it was, but as a glass 
producer, which it only became later when its activities were extended. Technical 
processes, too, have caused some difficulty. The distinction between cut and 
engraved glass is not made clear: copper wheels are not used for glass cutting. 
In the same way pressed glass and hand-cut glass are woefully entangled on 
Pp. 134-5. But these are minor blemishes in a survey which clearly represents 
considerable labour. Studies of this kind form an important contribution to 
economic history. 


L. M. Ancus-BuTTERWORTH 
Ashton-on- Mersey ‘ 


The New North-West. Edited by C. A. Dawson. (University of Toronto Press. 
1947. $4.25.) New strategic problems, the Alaska Highway, and the develop- 
ment of oil at Fort Norman and of pitch-blende at Bear Lake, have focused 
on the North-Western provinces of Canada an attention which too often reveals 
ignorance of both the geography and the history of the region. This series of 
studies is an attempt to remedy the defect. The interest is more largely geo- 
graphical than historical, and the studies suffer from the use of technical terms 
largely incomprehensible to the ordinary reader, and from the scantiness of the 
data on which they are based. The ‘Doomsday of the Mackenzie’, for example, 
is largely based on a trip down that river, with stops at only the recognized 
halts—a journey which has produced a stimulating article from Mr Griffith 
Taylor but which is far removed from the slow accumulation of detail which 
went into the original Doomsday Book. It is doubtful, too, whether ordinary 
historians or ordinary economists will be greatly enlightened by such phrases as 
“The ore bodies are lenticular masses of quartz lying in shear zones in altered 
andesite, gabbro, and diabase’ (p. 120). But much of the interest in the North- 
West is rightly devoted to the study of its mineral deposits; much, too, to the 
possibilities of agriculture north of 56°, about which these studies have a good 
deal to say. Here is a serious attempt to distil the wisdom of the past, and the 
conclusion is that there are no great possibilities of major changes in agriculture 
unless geo-political or mineral developments bring large populations north. It 
appears probable that most of the North-West will remain as empty as it is to-day. 
The total population of this vast area is only 12,000, and difficulties of transport 
are an almost insuperable obstacle to increase based on normal economic 
developments. Canada’s Arctic and sub-Arctic regions have indeed been too 
long ignored; the fact that 75-80 % of the whole area of Canada plays no part 
in its life should challenge discussion, and these studies are the best-informed and 
most exhaustive material now available for such discussion. There seems no good 
reason to doubt the conclusion that (as with Newfoundland) nothing except new 
strategic conceptions will alter the fundamentals of the economy of the region 
and that, failing such change, fur will remain, as it has always been, one of the 
most valuable exports from the region. 

E. E. Ricw 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


H. N. Bramsrorp. The Life-Work of J. A. Hobson. (Oxford University Press. 
1948.) A tribute to J. A. Hobson is overdue, and H. N. Brailsford, an old friend 
and admirer, pays it with grace and enthusiasm. His L. T. Hobhouse Memorial 
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Trust Lecture sketches Hobson’s personality and his main ideas, though without 
putting either into its historical context. One would have liked to see Hobson com- 
pared with some of the numerous other writers who attempted, like him, to adapt 
the liberal orthodoxies of before the Great Depression to the epoch of imperialism ; 
or even with other members of his own knot of radical intellectuals of the Progressive 
Review or the Nation. One could also have wished Mr Brailsford to discuss, not 
merely to record, Hobson’s influence on British.Labour opinion in the 1920’s— 
a signpost on the road to Keynes—and on American New Dealers. He does, 
however, devote a few temperate pages to Hobson’s relations with the academic 
world, noting the effect of his attacks on the most vulnerable positions of orthodox 
economics: its exaggerated pretensions, and its tendency to act as ‘a defensive 
outwork of the capitalist system’. However, while this may explain some of the 
unhappier aspects of Hobson’s personal relations with the academic world, it 
does not explain the long orthodox lack of interest in precisely those problems of 
capitalist dynamics to which he made so notable a contribution. In fairness one 
ought perhaps to note the very real discrepancy between Hobson’s vision and his 
theory, which even those who acknowledged him most handsomely in his life- 
time, a Lenin or a Keynes, found inadequate. But Mr Brailsford modestly, if 
rightly, disclaims detachment. Yet, having read his lecture, we are left asking the 
same questions about Hobson as before. Why his comparative isolation as 
a thinker—even within the general group of post-laisser-faire Liberals? Why the 
peculiar combination of a historical ethical idealism and a historical analysis 
constantly skirting the Marxist—a combination also to be found in his friend, the 
Fabian essayist William Clarke? Mr Brailsford asks the question, but attempts 
no answer. No doubt he will be content to send readers to Hobson himself; 
perhaps to the Confessions of an Economic Heretic, which he seems to underrate. But 
a historical assessment of this remarkable, and immensely likeable thinker is still 


to come. 
E. J. HopsBAwM 
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